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BULLETIN OF THI \ GIFT OF ENGLISH POTTERY 


| wo fine examples of Lambeth delft pot- 


( Bk Q) } } 
3 tery dating from the second quarter of the 
1 \i } ( 
| | \ B ) af nth nti nt riit { 
eventeen Century re recent ¢£ (rom 


HE METROPOLITAN M M OF AR his month in Gallery L 7 and will be shown 


ii Ariturinhee bia slik ae n the early parlor from the Hart house 
ecretary of [The Metropolitan Museum of Art when the installation of that room is com 
, eigl ) Stre \ yleted later this veat 
‘ 
1 \ \ ' } 1] ‘ } 1 


It has been the custom in [The American 


LET TEI ON FO - Wing since 1924 to supplement the native 


I r. single copie venty arts with those of toreign origin which by 
[ re for s nil } npron re l, . la . . 
e an I their early adoption have become so 
' yore I 
| for iby M I rs : . 
dt cape - clhmated to the American background that 
ess ‘ ‘ ( e Muse 


ntered as Second Class Matter June : they are now an integral part of it. New 
the Post Office, N York, N. \ nder Act England inventories before 1700 abound 
24, 1912 with entries of white earthenware, and 
ictual examples with ancient pedigrees of 

, 
CONTENTS \merican ownership are extant. As it was 


made adjacent to the eastern counties o 


kFront Ce r Illustration Sword keneland, whence came the bulk of the first 
Guard by Genshosai Masahar colonists, Lambeth pottery must have been 
XVITE Centur n the Howard a familiar ware to the early settlers 
Mansfield Collection 223 Ihe older of the two pieces 1s wine 
IX nd Carpe P 24 ttle | ng Nobular ) risin 
\ Gilt of English Potter 24 rom a narrow foot. [Th pered neck 1s 
Rugs and Carpe n Intern Hlared with three projecting rings, and the 
Exhibition of Contemporar n trong, flat loop handle ts shehtl rooved 
tr \r > \ mpie | CITC eC at ratio ned 
lapanese Metalwork. NO Mas he word Sack painted in bl pon the 
Pextile 1 the Howard M eld ront, with the date 1044 and flourish 
( oll ti 28 1ded bel W 1 he | | Sle i! \ 1¢ 





( re Rey ated any southern white wine imported 
te ie ' 1to England. The probable use of the 
: to aij die rs : ; 3 , group ol little earthenware vessels to which 
: io R Ir eXampk bel nes has flor some time past 

Oh cannes: Eevscant sa, Deen a subject of controversy, but it 1s now 
beheved that the bottles marked Sack 

Claret, Renish, and Whit held samples of 


RUGS AND CARPETS those wines; the dates signified the vear of 
\ Pr S ] 1 WN] Vii \, | Vintage and now serve as a convenient ndi- 


cation of the e of the container 
the exhibit IX Carp | jug (f >»)? was formerly in the 
vhich the Septen Bul in ed Charles |. Lomax collection® and ome- 
s opening in Gallery D 6 on October 1: what more imposing in size and unusual in 
has been postponed until Tuesd October hape than the wine bottle. krom an o\ 
26, because of delays in the shipments frot form body springs a wide, slightly c ved 


abroad A private view for the Members 
of the Museum will be held on Monda' \cc. no. 37.107.1. A 
October 25, from two until six o’clock. For 


an article upon this exhibition see page 226 London. 1037 
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which a stout grooved handle ts 


attached. Upon the front of the neck, 


neck to 


ted in bl tl lonogr R rob 
paintes In blue, isthe monogram MS pro - 


ably representing the owner and his wite 

supported by bits of feathery foliage; below 
is the date 1047 with a series of figure 
to form a triangular 


that 
eights intertwined 
pattern. 

Phe tradition of English matolica or delft 


\ 
began in the sixteenth century. John Stow 





BOTTLE 


FIG. I. WINE 
ENGLISH DELFT, DATED 1044 


in his Survey? of 1598 mentions the arrival 
from Antwerp in 1507 of Jasper Andries and 
Jacob Janson, who settled in Norwich; in 
London three years later these refugee pot- 
ters petitioned the queen for liberty to fol- 
low their trade in that city. Andries is be- 
lieved to have been related to Guido An- 
dries of Antwerp, an Italian potter, and if 
this is true it provides a plausible explana- 
tion for the maiolica technique and the de- 
signs, similar to Faenza and Urbino wares, 
of the first tin-enameled pottery made in 
England. As time on, a 
Chinese and French motives mingled with 
Italian grotesqueries in a thoroughly mon- 


Read, nelis) 


went medley ot 


‘Cited by B. Rackham and H 
Pottery (New York, 1924), pp. 30 f 
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southern 


South- 


Nevertheless, on the 


Thames, at Lambeth 


erel fashion 
bank of the 


wark, and Bermonds« all in the vicinit 


ol London, where the potteries flourished 


1 F 
English pieces Ol 


irly in the 


certain characteristicall 

malolica were evolved e: 
teenth century, lacking the b 
of the continental wares 
the Deitt 


1062 when 


un- 


which only 


ind as vet 
touched by influence 
after 


inspired tl 


Pporce- 
lt . te 


began 


iN ang Hs} 
lains men 


re Dutch works 





FIG. 2. JUG 


ENGLISH DELFI, DATED 1047 


ft 


this independent group that our recent gifts 
belong. The hard, 
f the body, 
absorbed much 
this 
thins out, the 


nonporous butf-colored 
Dutch 


ao. a ; a 
unlike the softer 


4 lay 
clay ’ 


white glaze 


has not of the milky 


where olaze made opaque 


by oxide of tin 


surface takes 
on a warm pinkish lavender from the fab- 
s considered 
‘Itt. Although 


{ 
ated for 


ric beneath, a detail 


} 
of Lambeth d 
} +] 
DOTLIC were cre 


the skillful craftsmen allowed 


wh ( 


charac Leristic 


our and wine 


modest roles 


jug 


the elastic contours, achieved by the know- 


ing use of the potter’s wheel, and the rich 


unctuous glazes to tell their own story with 


out excessive painted or modeled ornament 
Lady Schreiber, a 


lector of the nineteenth centur ment 


1 col- 


not ible 


ty 
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Journal. At Bruges, M: 7, 1876 

we went together to call on Monsignor dt 
\monegst his treasures we saw 
one of the so-called Lambeth Wine-jugs of 
Whit-Win 
1041.’ He told us it was found under water 
h We ad 


presented 


the 7th century nscribed 


n one of the canals or on the beac 
mired it and he most graciousl\ 


September 23, 1884 " first 


- 


d's where | had the great good fortunt 
to find one of the Lambeth Wine bottles 
Horace Walpok marked 
Claret | already possessed the ‘Whit- 


Wine’ and ‘Sack’—so this makes mv set 


mentioned by 


complete 
; 


Our pottery, simple in form and decora- 


tion, was the product of troublous times 
The dates 1044 and 1047 recall a decade ot 
tyranny and strife in English history, when 
legal taxation, arbitrary imprisonment, 
and religious innovations imposed by royal 
prerogative finally bred rebellion. Crom- 
well’s Roundheads were superior in military 
discipline and numbers to the gallant Cava- 
liers, and Charles | was left a prisoner in 
1047; two vears later his freedom came on 
the block at Whitehall amid the dramatic 
stillness of thousands who gathered there to 
witness the end of the Martyr King 
JosEPH Downs 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION O} 
CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL ARTI 


Exhibitions of industrial art, consisting 
entirely of contemporary work, have been 
shown by The Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt for twenty vears. Some of these have 
been comprehensive displays of home fur- 
nishings of all kinds arranged in room 
schemes; others have been restricted to a 
single industry, as in the case of the exhibi- 
tion of Silver held last spring, which in- 
cluded only examples of American design 
and workmanship. With the present exhibi- 
tion the field broadens; though limited to 
one type of product, the exhibition of Rugs 


5 Quoted in the Catalogue of the Schreiber Col 
lection. See vol. 11, Earthenwar 
bert Museum) (London, 1930 


Victoria and Al- 


PROPOLITAN 
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and ¢ arpets to be seen in the large Gallery 
of Special Exhibitions (D 6) from October 
26 through December 5 includes representa- 
tive current work from the United States 
and twelve countries in Europe: Austria, 
Denmark, England, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. The num- 


Czechoslovakia 


IS 


ao 


ber of firms and individuals participatin 
Over 130 
Mindful of a charter provision, “the appli- 
ation of arts to manutacture and practical 
life,’ the Museum has for many years sought 
to render pract cal service to designers 
manufacturers, craftsmen, merchants, and 
others engaged in producing or distributing 
objects of industrial art in which design- 
quality is the chief merit or appeal. If, in 
business parlance, we had coined a slogan 
for this side of our extension activity, it 
might have been phrased “‘the Museum a 
laboratory.”’ In fact, these words have ftre- 
quently been used to describe the attitude 
of manufacturers and designers towards the 
collections. Consistent users of this valuable 
source material, they have discovered in the 
successful products of designers and crafts- 
men of other davs not only documents of 
historic stvle but also a challenge to con- 
tribute towards the formulation of a new 
style or at least to add a line to that page in 
its storv which is being written today. From 
time to time the results of their creative 
activities have been shown in the series of 
exhibitions of contemporary industrial art. 
\ rapid review of the photographs of this 
series of exhibitions offers a running com- 
mentary on designers, the state of their 
knowledge and ability, on the business of 
making and selling art, on “‘what the public 
wants’; it will also reveal the artifacts of 
the new stvle, of which these exhibitions 
will one day be considered the early docu- 
ments, and their contents the primitives, so 
to speak 
Ail the industrial art exhibitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum have been selective, 
and participation in them has been by invi- 
tation only. In some vears the selection has 
been one of objects ready for market, in 


others one of talents to create and pr duce 
them. In the former case the exhibition be- 
came part ol the record of contemporary 
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design, in the latter a promise of things to 
be. In both the Museum has only sought, as 
was stated in the catalogue of the last com- 
prehensive exhibition, to present “‘the facts 
of design today, and the enterprise of to- 
dav’s thoughtful experiment, as an earnest 
of the facts of design of tomorrow—the one 
for record, the other for faith.”’ In the pres- 
ent collection of rugs and carpets, both fact 
and promise are present in the related ver- 
sions of craftsman and quantity manufac- 
turer. Both tvpes of production must be 
present in the changing economic picture 
which 1s so accurately reflected in these 
Museum exhibitions 

While in America the craftsmen seem a 
forlorn. minority, most countries abroad 
recognize the industry of the hand as an im- 
portant economic asset; and numerous 
small organizations, producing only hand- 
work, supplv in the aggregate vast quanti- 
ties of objects and materials used in home 
furnishings, in public buildings, and in cos- 
tume. The purchaser is willing to wait, and 
for his patience may feel assured that he has 
a piece at least produced in limited edition, 
if not unique in pattern. Public, not to men- 
tion official, support of craftsmen abroad 
works significant effects upon stvle develop- 
ment. 

The very regularity of serial production 
requires that selected, mechanically feasible 
qualities of material be capitalized. In the 
greater freedom of hand production such 
limitations disappear, and all material quali- 
ties invite the craftsman’s skill. This state- 
ment would have found no substantiation 
In our exhibition of contemporary \merican 
silver, for in that industry the craftsmen, 
however masterful as technicians, seemed 
hampered by tradition, while the larger in- 
dustrial organizations, by their verv_ reli- 
ance upon tool and process, were able to 
show an advance in design. 

In the present exhibition of rugs and 
carpets the light seems to come from the 
other side. Modern design tendencies have 
received inadequate attention from the 
quantity producers, and their machines are 
again grinding out timeworn Near Eastern 
motives, patterns without meaning in the 
stvle-picture of today. The habitual inertia 
which has made those stalemates of design 


,97 
a 


from which several other industries have in 
recent vears successfully extricated them- 
selves, seems to have settled again upon the 
floor-covering industry Meanwhile, as 
though contradicting itself by 


dence, this industrv shows a larger number 


Its OWN eVI- 


of modern designs in the less costly lines 
whose distribution is more extensive 


Fortunately we find here, too, a new re- 
spect for the qualities of material, seen in 
numerous mechanical experiments with 
texture, with the varn itself and its manipu 
lation, with dyes and combinations of 
fibers, and with treatments of surface by 
shearing or varied weave structures, to ob- 
tain what may be termed an automatic or 
self-pattern. Keen and knowing use of ma- 
terials and processes in any craft will more 
than repay the craftsman who tries them 
fairly. This implies a decent regard for the 
value of the stuff itself—the way it grows 
and is built—and a recognition that it has 
design-quality of its own, however feasibl 
it may be as the vehicle of forms consciously 
devised or significant as ornament or symbol 

For the craftsman this approach ts the 
only one. The great flexibility of the textile 
arts, the ease with which fabric design 
seems to take form from technique, the 
amenity of pliant fiber to the hand, the 
diversity of fibers available, and the endless 
variability of color combine to bring him 
possibilities beyond those of any other craft 
and exceeded only by architecture, itself a 
congeries of crafts. In modern floor cover 
ings, we may safely say that the craftsman, 
including here the small weaving establish 
ment, can show the wav to the large mills 

\s heretofore the exhibition does not set 
these two apart; unique pieces and others 
produced in scores to the same model ap- 
pear side by side, for it has been the Mu- 
seum’s purpose always to show that design 
quality alone is the gauge. Even apart from 
this, the nearer the hand and the machine 
approach one another the better for both 
One can only hope that some day not far off 
the designer for the carpet mill will be a 
craftsman in his own right and will develop 
his design in the goods itselt 

Within the limited gallery space, sizes 
and colors have prevented grouping of 


pieces according to countries of origin. But 
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though physical separation was not pract 

cal, the several national interpretations of 
lemselves for the 
visitor by technique as well as by design 
[here are the well-known Scandinavian rva 
and flossa and rollakan weaves, which Ger- 
mans and Swiss have also tried; the knotted 
and tufted structures common to many 
countries; the tapestry weave that belongs 
to all but is so often called Gobelins: the 
Wilton of England, seen also in Austria; the 
Aubusson weave and the high-pile fabrics of 
France; the relief treatments of Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, and Holland; the char- 
acteristic homecratt fabrics of Finland and 
Italy: hooked 
rugs from our own southern states; and 


these tvpes again in the 


Poland: the hemp rugs ot 


finally most of 

daily work of American manutacturers and 

craftsmen 
While many 


throughout, this is not the rule; nor, in 


pieces are of One material 
regular production, is such uniformity of 
fiber desirable. For instance, a piece may be 
quickly described as handtufted in wool 
though actually made of 76 per cent wool, 
7 per cent linen, and 17 per cent hair; or 
another called a cotton chenille rug, when 
its composition is truly 66 per cent cotton 
and hemp plus 34 per cent wool. [These com- 
binations have much to do with selling 
price, to be sure; but thev also have to do 
with questions of durability, of local tradi- 
tional skills, of availability of material, of 
dves, or of labor, and with the experiments 
of industry with artificial yarns. Such eco- 
nomic matters weave themselves into any 
fabric and they are patent here. Thus ex- 
portation of a wool rug from Germany be- 
comes a matter of official approval, for the 
conservation of wool is an element in Ger- 
many’s effort towards material self-suffi- 
Again, the exploitation of hemp in 
Italy is a by-product of cotton conservation 

Phat this exhibition cannot be a compre- 
hensive one, must be obvious at once; a 
thorough representation would require three 
or four times the gallery space. What is 


ciency 


more, many desirable pieces cannot be made 
available at such distance or for so long a 
period. Again, there are kinds of rugs which 
do not lend themselves to gallery display : 
for instance, the so-called rag rugs, made in 
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many countries, which are receiving in- 


creased attention at the moment; the end- 
less variety of soft-surface bedroom and 
printed hard- 
surface fiber rugs; not to mention the de- 


bathroom pieces; and the 


signs used in carpeting tor theaters and 
other public buildings, which are often so 
strong in color as to throw all domestic 
patterns out of scale. 

On the side of pattern and motive, the 
an exhibition is 
ilt, for how allow for all 


choice of material for such 


bound to be 
possible variations of the adolescent stvle 
called modern; As in painting or in archi- 
tecture, there are creative spirits that soar 


id hack designers that walk; those who 


1 
cL TTA 


| 
d the way and others, more numerous, 


who build the road. A Surrealist rug design 


nn 


might be found; romanticists among rug de- 
signers are plentiful. In result there are rugs 
that stay on the floor, as the trade says, and 
others that defy it. Of one thing we may be 
sure, they represent sincere efforts to re- 
spond to contemporary tendencies in de- 
sign, sincere in the search for the elusive 
formula by which the future will know the 
stvle of today and sincere, too, in technique 
\s to their lasting qualitative standard of 
design, whose judgment shall be final 
RicHARD F. BACH 


JAPANESE METALWORK, NO 
MASKS, AND TEXTILES IN THE 
HOWARD MANSFIELD 
COLLECTION 


During the next month, from October 16 
through November 14, the Japanese metal- 
work, NO masks, and textiles from the 
Howard Mansfield collection, which were 
included in Mr. Mansfield’s generous gift 
to the Museum in 1936, will be shown as a 
special exhibition in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. Later the objects will be in- 
stalled with similar material in the depart- 
mental galleries 


SworD FURNITURI 


Until the vear 1876, when the open wear- 


ing of swords in Japan, except by military 
officers and court officials, was forbidden by 
imperial decree, the wearing of two swords 
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fig. | a long sword and a short sword 
daishé)—was the highest privilege of the 
samural, a class of military nobles then, it 
is thought, some two million in number. As 
a result of this decree, the fashioning of 
metal sword fittings became a lost art, and 
thenceforth they were objects to be admired 
and preserved for the charm of their per- 
fection 

Mounted swords in the Museum show 
how these fittings were applied. Chiet 
among them was the sword guard (ftsuba 
through which the tang passed. The guard 
was secured by a metal ferrule on the hilt 
similar in design to the metal pommel cap 


mous Kaneive masters. The later artists 
skilled in every variety of metalwork, made 
Japanese sword fittings a unique and dis- 
tinguished phase of the art of the world 
Their achievements, which are typified in 
the collection by guards, knife handles, and 
other mountings of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, culminated in the work of 
such of the last great masters as Goto 
Ichij6 and Kano Natsué, both of whom ar 


n the Mans 


field collection are mounted with blades by 


well represented. [he swords 
famous swordsmiths of the old school and 
include three pairs of long and short swords 


laishd), each pair fitted throughout by a 





FIG. | 
WITH XV CENTURY BLADES 


the two pieces together being known as fuchi- 
The guards for the short sword 
commonly had two openings, through one 
of which passed a knife handle (kozuka 


RaspPira 


with a short blade (kokatana) to fit in an 
opening on one side of the scabbard 
Through the other passed an elongated 
piece of similar metal known as a_ kogat. 
Fastened (9 each side of the hilt were two 
small pieces (menukr) for a better grasp 
Other fittings appear on the lacquer scab- 
bards 

lhe Japanese sword furniture of Howard 
Mansfield, which through his gift has found 
a permanent home in this Museum, ts a 
notable collection. It includes a remarkable 
group of iron guards ranging from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, wrought 
in early times by the swordsmiths them- 
selves, then by the armorers, and later by 
professional sword-guard makers. Among 
them are guards by Nobuiye, of the great 
Midchin family of armorers, and by the fa- 


LONG AND SHORT SWORDS (DAISHO 


AND XVIII CENTURY FITTING 
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distinguished metalworker of the eighteenth 
centur\ 

The finest guard in the collection is fash 
ioned in mokko torm from thin tron, its 
edges irregularly folded over. On the face 
fig. 2) a fisherman is punting his skit 
against a strong current, and beyond him 
three lofty mountains seem far away. [he 
boat 1s executed with such spirit that one 
feels it tilt upward. On the reverse (fig. 3) 1s 
a temple on a ledge of a high mountain, with 


lanterns under the eaves and a light in the 
gable; above is a full moon. The face of the 
man is of silver, his cap of shakud6, his belt 
and pole of gold. The lanterns and the gable 
light are of gold; the moon is of silver. The 
Inscription reads: 
village of Fushimi 


‘Kaneive, dwelling in the 
in the Province of Ya 
| 


mashiro.”’ This sword guard by Kaneive I] 


“Kaneive of the master hand’) was the 


first guard acquired by Mr. Mansfield. 


Foran account of his interest in this guard ar 


an appreciation of the artist, see Howard Man 
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One of the earliest sword-guard (tsuba 
artists—with onlv Kaneive | to dispute his 


chronological Nobuive 


the seventeenth Midchin master, who has 


precedence Was 


an outstanding place as both armorer and 

Nobuive guards are 
chiefly characterized by openwork and small 
stamped or carved patterns. The Nobuive 


sword-guard maker 


guard in the Mansfield collection is pierced 
with a tomove (a Buddhist emblem of good 
fortune 


mond-shaped 


and stamped with scattered dia- 


four knife handles (ko;uka). The name of 
Shigevoshi, who was among the most dis- 
tinguished masters of this school, appears on 
eight guards. One of them (fig. 5) was evi- 
dently considered a treasure by its former 
Japanese owner, as it has been fitted into a 
lacquered box protected by a deerskin case 
and enclosed in a plain wooden box. The 
psychology of such care 1s interesting and 
reflects the importance of the piece. On the 
inside of the cover of the outer box a long 


nscription in old-stvle Japanese records 





FIGS. 2, 3. IRON SWORD GUARD BY KANEITYE II 


A BOL 


[here is a noteworthy group of guards in 
the Yoshir6 stvle, which is characterized by 
brass inlays in slight rehei, combined with 
crests in openwork. The name Yoshiro is 
derived from that of Koike Yoshir6 who 
also signed his work Naomasa with the title 
Izumi-no-Kami. A guard (fig. 4) with these 
characteristics and the latter signature 1s 
further inscribed with a Cellini-lke boast 
that the artist 1s “‘second to none.”’ 

Ihe Umetada school, whose work takes 
high rank in the eves of Japanese, is ex- 
ceptionally well represented, there being 
nineteen guards, including a daisho, and 


field, “Ihe Story of a Kaneivé Sword Guard,” in 

{ Miscellany of Arms and Armor Presented by 
Fellow Members of The Armor and Arms Club to 
Bashford Dean in Honor of His Sixtieth Birthday 
(New York, 1927), pp. 41-44 


1000 


that this sword guard was made at the order 
of Itakura Boshuko while he was Chief Jus- 
tice of Kydto by Umetada Shigevoshi, who 
did this most beautiful work in gold and 
silver inlay on both sides of a steel guard. 
The inlay shows two words, ken (‘‘sword’’) 
and ftoku (‘‘virtue’’), one on each side, 
written by the famous Seki Jozan. The 
splintered strokes of the brush are skillfully 
simulated in the metals. This guard was one 
of the masterpieces 1n the collection of the 
late John La Farge, sold at the American 
\rt Galleries in 1911. Another Umetada 
guard (fig. 6), extremely simple, is one of 
the finest in the Mansfield collection. It is 
of copper-bronze with lustered patina, 
inlaid with biwa (loquat) fruit and leaves in 


shakudo. 
The Goto, the Yokova, and the Nara 


230 
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families are considered the three principal 
schools in the development of decorative 
sword furniture 

Most of the schools of chasing were in- 
fluenced by the Got6, whose work was the 
model—academic like that of the Kano 
painters from whom they took their de- 
signs This school was founded by Goto 
Yijo about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sixteen generations of the founder's 
descendants carried on in an unbroken line 


his traditional stvle with little variation 





FIG. 4. SWORD GUARD BY 
KOIKE YOSHIRO, XVIII CENTURY 


Many Goto pieces were originally unsigned 
The later Got6 main-line masters issued 
certificates identifying Got6 pieces. One of 
our knife handles is inscribed Ye1/6 saku 
and Mitsutada, signifying that the signature 
of Yeij6, the sixth Got6 master, is certified 
by Jujo (Mitsutada), the twelfth Gotd mas- 
ter. YenjO, the thirteenth Gotd master, is 
represented by a knife handle with a lively 
tiger chiseled in gold. Belonging with it is a 
pair of gold menukt. 

Goto Ichij6, although not a descendant of 
the main line, was the last great artist of the 
Goto family. He died at the age of eighty- 
seven in 1870, the very year of the prohibi- 
tion of the public wearing of swords by the 
samurai, when the making of sword fittings 
ceased. At thirtv-four years of age, he was 
given the rank of Hokkid, the second highest 
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rank conferred on artists by imperial decree 
One of the guards, signed Gotd Hokki6 
[ch1j6, is unusual in that the face is of shi 
buichi and the reverse of iron. These light 
and dark metals, as well as the design, which 
includes butterflies and fireflies, were ap 
propriately selected to symbolize day and 
night. Another guard (fig. 7) of very fine 
quality is more in the orthodox Got6 tradi- 
tion. It 1s of shakud6 with a minute nanako 
ground. There is represented a bridge across 
a stream near a grove; on the bridge a hel 





FIG. 5. SWORD GUARD BY 


UMETADA SHIGEYOSHI, XVII CENTURY 


met and spear, and beyond, a torch. It is of 
course the proper interpretation of such 
subjects that enlivens the study of sword 
furniture. This scene has been labeled “After 
the Fight.’ It refers to the night attack in 
one of the historical episodes of the No 
drama called Yeboshior1, in which Ushiwaka 
as Yoshitsune, hero of old Japan, was 
called when young) defends the wealthy 
Kitsuji from the attack of a notorious rob 
ber and bandit. Twelve knife handles bear 

ing Goto Ichij6’s name are in the Mansfield 
collection. One of these is decorated with 
two dancing New Year mummers chased in 
gold, and inscribed with a poem which sug 
gests the spirit of the season. Another, et 

graved with Mount Fuji and inlaid with a 
gold sun, 1s inscribed: ‘““How beautiful 1s th 
smile of the mountain in this sunny sprin 
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weather \ knite handle with the signature 
of Ikkin Yoshinaga, a pupil of Got6 Ichij6 
has it ( in and cherry blossoms 
[he poem on the reverse reads: “If one asks 
the spirit of Japan, we answer: ‘It 1s like the 
wild cherry blossom, fragrant in the hght ot 
the morning sun 

Ihe Yokova school was founded by a 
pupil of the Gotd family, Yokova Sdvo 
died 1090). He developed especial skill in 
incised carving as may be seen on two 
Iver kn handles | ! his name. One, 
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METADA 


SWORD Gl 


ARD 


SCHOOL! XAVII CENTURY 


| 
nay 


its decoration the subject of the 
lioness Who threw her cub into the waterfall 
is illustra- 

fig. 8). An- 
was Yokoya 


I Yoko\ a 


ol 


ing as 


to test its fortitude and 


courage, 
ve of his delicate technique 


other of this 
Ssomin, 
SOVO 
chiseling in incised carving 


which by varying the width and depth of 


master school 
' 


an adopted grandson 
the 


) 


Somin was master 


katakiribori 


the cut resembles brush strokes). Two guards 


One, 1n silver, is carved 
with a Manzai dancer. The other, with ob- 


verse and reverse of different tones of bronze 


bear his signature. 


is inlaid with various metals and represents 
in a boat and a willow tree, the in- 
that 
chief of t 


a poetess 
the design ts 
he still-life 


informing us 
Itcho 


scription 
after Hanabusa 
school of painting). The reverse, with pine 


trees, is appropriately inscribed with verses 


ty 


ITROPOLITAN 


Nw 
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Seven knife handles bear the name Somin. 
nd all are decorated with incised carving. 
lhev are ascribed to S6min |, S6min II, and 


ELE 


IS Japanese poets Rol RWa Sen 


Somin One of them represents six fa- 
and has 


\nother in silver 


mo 


SIX poems on the reverse 


by Somin II shows Ebisu incised in this 
artist’s fine brushlike manner (fig. 10 


: 

The 
ginning of the seventeenth century 
iteru. Nara 


The three disti 


Nara school was founded at the be- 
lo- 


a pupil of the Gotd school 


by 


S 


s school 


yguished pupils of thi 





ARD BY 
GOTO ICHIJO, XIX CENTURY 


7 SWORD Gl 


are lToshinaga, J6i1, and Yasuchika, 


‘ all of 
whom are represented in the Mansfield col- 
lection. Toshinaga | was born in 1667 and 
lived to be seventy \ sword 
guard and two knife handles of iron with 1n- 
lavs of various metals, all three bearing his 


Signature, 


Vears ol 


dge 


are included. 

Joi, a pupil of Toshinaga I, was born in 
1701 and died in 1761. It is characteristic of 
his work that the relief figures are slightly 
sunken in the base—a technique which gives 
life to the figure. The only guard in the 
Mansfield collection bearing his signature ts 
of shakud6 with a texture like crushed le- 
vant morocco, with figures of Kanzan and 
Jittoku excellently chased and overlaid with 
silver and gold (fig. 11). JOi’s work is full of 
movement and life. One of his knife handles 
represents Hotei, one of the seven gods of 
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nin, good luck, the genius of contentment and — kud6 with the edge of the guard engraved to 
ing. the special friend of children, a favorite sub- — represent the skin of the reptile. Seven knife 
and ject often used by Joi. Another has a repre- handles bear signatures which are ascribed 
fa- sentation of a ghost chiseled and engraved to various artists of the Tsuchiva famil 
has with such skill that it gives the effect of | named Yasuchika. Two are decorated with 
Iver 

this 

be- r 

lo- 

ol. 

ool 

yt 





\- FIGS. O-10. KNIFE HANDLES. LEFT: BY 
S YOKOYA SOYO, XVII CENTURY 
CENTER: BY ISSANDO JOI, XVIII CENTURY. RIGHI 
SOMIN II, XVIII CENTURY 
being executed with the painter’s brush — the same subject, a vase and flowers, and are 
; fig. 9). inscribed Yasuchika, with seal reading 7 6u 
Yasuchika | (1670-1744) is the third of | One is of iron and is ascribed to Yasuchika 


the triumvirate of Nara masters. There are 1; the other, with face of copper and reverse 
two guards of vellow bronze (sentoku); one of shakudd, is by 
bears the name Yasuchika, the principal family. Another, inscribed Yasuchika, 
motives being a rabbit and clouds pierced chased with a lifelike portrait of Darum 
in silhouette; the other bears one of Ya- and inlaid in gold with the philosophic 

suchika’s signatures, 76u, inlaid in gold on © scription: ““Even by daily study one cannot 
the edge, the motive being a lizard in sha- ittain perfection.” A th, signed H 
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Yasuchika, with scrolls and lamp inlaid on 
the face, 1s inscribed with a poem: “Listen- 
ing to the sound of bells at davbreak, after 
burning the midnight oil 

The founder of the Ichinomiva school 
Nagatsune, who worked in Kyoto, was a 
painter as well as one of the finest chasers of 
Japanese metalwork. One guard and seven 
knife handles bear his name. Two of the 
knife handles are inscribed: ‘‘Nagatsune 
feudal chief of Echizen, carved this,” and 


several of them show skilful incised carv- 





FIG. TI. SWORD GUARD BY 


ISSANDO JOI, XVIII CENTURY 


ing, especially one representing Ebisu and 
Daikoku. 

\nother prominent Kydto artist was 
Masamori Hosono Sdzayemon, who origi- 
nated a characteristic technique called hair- 
line inlay. He is represented by one sword 
guard and a knife handle, the subjects ot 
which appear to have been taken from scroll 
paintings. The guard is minutely engraved 
with scenes showing the various processes of 
silk culture. The knife handle ts delicately 
engraved with landscape and houses and 1s 
colored with various metals in flat inlay 
[he signature records appreciation on the 
part of another great sword-furniture artist 
It reads: ‘““Hosono Sdzavemon respectfully 
carved at the request of Goto Hokkio 
Ichij6.” 

Iwo late eighteenth-century gu: 


4 


worthy of special mention. One (reproduced 
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on the cover) is by Masaharu and illustrates 
the famous story of Kojima writing on the 
cherry tree a verse of encouragement to be 
read by the Emperor Go Daigo on his way 
to banishment; the other, chiseled with a 
group of masks, recalls characters often im- 
personated in the No drama. It is of iron 
with a brilliant black patina and bears the 
inscription: “Made by Winai, resident of 
Echizen.”’ 

[he three great moderns are Gotd Ichij6 
Haruaki Hdgen, and Natsud. Ichij6 has 
already been mentioned. Haruaki or Shum- 
mei Hogen (1787-1859) has given a large 
portion of his biography on the back of a 
knife handle which was in the Naunton col- 
lection. Of seven knife handles by him in 
this collection four are dated (1827, 1843, 
i844, and 1845). The Mansfield collection 
also includes four guards, all different in 
material and in technique, bearing his name. 
The last of the makers of classical sword 
furniture was Kano Natsud, who died in 
18o8. He was also the chief designer for the 
imperial mint and professor of metalwork 
in the Tokyo Art School. Many of Natsud’s 
realistic designs, especially those of carp 
rising trom or descending into the water, he 
owes to Nakajima Raishd, with whom he 
studied painting. A swiftly moving carp, 
sculptured in high relief, appears on an iron 
guard (fig. 12). Another guard of sentoku 1s 
inscribed with one of Natsud’s art names, 
Katsuchi, with seal, and the reverse 1s 
signed Zeshin, indicating that the design 
was by Shibata Zeshin, a talented nine- 
teenth-century painter and lacquerer. The 
outstanding piece in the collection of the 
late Marcus Huish, now in the Mansfield 
collection, is the guard inscribed: ‘‘Made by 
Natsu6 to the order of Mr. Shinrose’’ and, 
on the other side, ‘“Notable old man.’’ The 
face is of shibuichi inlaid with gold and 
shakud6 to represent minnows 1n a stream; 
the reverse is of shakud6, with a kingfisher 
on a branch in colored metals; the edge 1s 
sprinkled with gold. There are ten knife 
handles by Natsu. One is inscribed: ‘‘Nat- 
sud in the spring of 18603’’; another, in sil- 
ver, is carved with a figure of Daikoku and 
inscribed: “Respectfully made by Natsud 
on the first fine day of autumn in the vear 
of Genji (1864 
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It has been possible to refer here only 
toa lew selected pieces | he collec tion com- 
prises 222 sword guards, 176 knife handles, 
forty-seven pairs of fucht-kashira (fittings 
for top and bottom of the sword hilt), eight- 
een mounted swords, and a few elements 
of armor. Each object has some point of in- 
terest. For example, many pieces in the 
Mansfield collection are inscribed with 
poems which supplement the designs deco- 
rating them. The subject of a splendid 
knife handle is amusing: on the obverse 
are interlaced fingers making the shadow 
of a rabbit, which appears in silhouette 
on the reverse. Materials and techniques 
attract many students. Several guards and 
knife handles have different base metals on 
\mong the guards are a 


pposite faces. 


daisho of guri-bort (work in imitation ol 
gurt lacquer) Which are quite remarkable in 
that the principal metal is shibuichi instead 


of the usual shakudo. Several guards in this 


collection simulate the grain of wood (imo- 
kume) in iron as well as in two or more 
alloys. An iron guard ts decorated in lacquer 


and 1s signed by the lacquer artist Ishusai 
Another by Ridisai (Ozuki Mitsuoki) is an 
exquisite piece with a surface like satin. An 
iron guard by the armorer Midchin Mune- 
chika has the tone of a bell. 

[he Mansfield collection includes no less 
than twenty-five dated There are 
three sets of daishd, one of which is accom- 


pieces. 


panied by a certificate by Kitamura Yoshi- 
daimon to the four- 
teenth Tokugawa shogun, Iveshige, that 


the tsuba was made by Shigenad by special 


as private secretary 


order of that shdgun. Eight pieces record 
the name of the painter or designer who in- 
spired the motive. All but about seventy- 
five pieces of the sword furniture are signed, 
and in some hundred and thirty the written 
seal mark accompanies the signature. 

In spite of inevitable gaps, Mr. Mans- 


Selections of sword furniture from the Mans 
field collection have been exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum on three occasions. See BULL! 
TIN, Vol. vil (1912), p 227; [he Armor and Arms 
Club Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Japanes. 
Sword Guards Held at The Metropolitan Museum 


{ri July 15 to October 15, 1921; The Armor 
and Arms Club Catalogue of a Loan Exhibits 
Japanese Sword Fittings Held at The M trop 
Museum {rt fuegust 1 to December 31, 1922 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ARI 


field’s gift presents a magnificent ensembk 
made to include 


It was acquired 


[he collection was not 
something by every maker 
entirely from the viewpoint of excellent 
work, mainly piece by piece during almost 
half a century, and 1s distinguished for its 
artistic quality and many phases of interest 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


PEXTILES 
The Mansfield gift contains a small group 


of very fine textiles—three N6 robes which 
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FIG. 12. SWORD Gl 


KANO NATSUO, XIX CENTURY 


appeared in the Museum’s exhibition of NO 
robes in 1935, one priest robe, and six mis 
cellaneous pieces. All three of the N6 robes 
the priest robe, and several of the other 
pieces (probably temple decorations) ar 
Kara-ort literally 
means “T'ang [i.e his ts 
the technique which looks so much like em- 


what is known as kara-ort 
Chinese! weave.” 
broidery but which achieved by carry- 
ing a silk floss from point to point on the 
textile 


a process sometimes 


reverse of the 
described as “‘float”’ patterns, sometimes ce 
[he result is a sur 


texture 


scribed as “‘flying weft 


face gorgeous with contrasting 


even when it has not the usual variety of 


brilliant color. It is often embellished wit! 
] 


details brocaded in gilt-paper strips 
[he finest of the N6 robes is of the sev 
teenth century (fig. 14). [tis the one covered 


design of ceremonial carts, cloud and 


with a 
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Water motives, and cherry spravs and other 
flowers done in gold and many color h 
design know Genji Monogatat ter 
LN mi vel a) ak | ] Mur S 
Lhe ner WO af©re ils ScI bed I [re 
eventeenth centur nd, while so | 
ndsome 


mum flowers, single and double 


ellow, green 


| 


in black, 


Interspe rsed with 


gold waves, on a terracotta ground. The 





FIG. 13. KYOGEN MASK 


SOF lt ANCESTOR) TYPI 


third has a ground of light brown twill with 


a hexagonal diaper brocaded in floss of the 


same color. The whole is covered with a 
diamond-shaped pattern consisting of pairs 
of conventionalized cranes done in light and 
dark blue, vellow, vellow-green, blue-green, 
orange, green, black, and aubergine. 

[he priest robe is put together in squares 
apparently cut out of three different No 
robes—a common practice in Japan. One 
type of square is from a chrysanthemum- 


pattern robe in many colors, one from a robe 


with a background of dun color covered 
with a large hexagonal gold diaper upon 


which are scattered sprays of flowers and 
medallions in gay colors, the third from a 
robe with large panels of horizontal gold 
lines (suggesting the bamboo curtain de- 
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en) surrounded by conventionalized prunus 


flowers regularly spaced 
Ot two fukusas (the old name tor those 


th which the Japanese 


harming squares Ww 
wrap gifts or bundles), one ts of 


Rara-orl in 


delicate sh ides ol 


is a beautiful example of 


vellow and greenish vel- 
low. The other 
tapestry work (/sucure) in various shades of 


vellow and gold. It depicts a NO dancer in 
the course of his performance 


Ihe Mansfield collection contains five 
fine masks carved out of wood and lacquered 
used by actors in the NO, or classical, drama 
of Japan. These masks were worn by lead- 
ng characters in the NO and Kvdgen (short 
comic plays or interludes given between the 
and the effect is such 
on them they seem to 
mood. There 


more serious plays 
that as the light plays 
ge to express the wearer's 
are five general tvpes of mask: man, woman, 
deity, devil, and ghost (including strange 
animals), but there are many varieties in 
each class 

lwo of the Mansfield masks, called Yoro- 
hdshi masks, are for the same character, the 
in the play 
worn by that 


blind priest Shun Toku-maru 


Yorobdsht, and only to be 
character.’ The play is a favorite with the 
Japanese. Shun Toku-maru was the son of 
Ch6-michidochi of Takavasu in Kawachi 
province, who, believing the lving tales of 
neighbors, drove the youth from home. The 
boy became a begging priest and wandered 
weeping and singing the Yorobdshi (literally 
‘feeble priest’’) song until he became blind 
from so much weeping and settled in Tenno- 
ji temple. Here the father, convinced of his 
error, finally finds him. One of these inasks 
has the seal of the maker, Deme Manshin 

member of the famous 


lhe other is unsigned. 


an unidentified 
Deme family. 
The third mask is a Brkusada mask and 
takes its name from a Ky6gen play of that 
title. In this play a father, hoping to hasten 
the approaching manhood of his son, turns 
him loose in a grown-up ceremonial hat and 


F. Perzvnski, J/apanitsche Masken (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1925), vol. 1, pl. 26, vol. 11, p. 205: | 
Kongo, No-gaku Komen Tatkan (‘‘A Collection 
of Old NO Masks’’) (Kyoto, 1932), no. 47 

‘No. 472 in the Sale Catalogue of the Louis 


Gonse Collection (Paris, 1924 
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presents him to a wealthy nun of Biku. To The fifth mask 1s a Kvy6gen mask of the 
celebrate the occasion a festive party Is Sofu, or ancestor, t' pe (lig. 13 There ar 
given with sake, song, and dance, and the — several types for old men in the Kyogen 
boy receives the title Brkusada. The mask — plays and this ts one not confined to a par 
has the seal of Tenkaichi Taiko and is worn ticular character. It has the name of Mit- 
by the gleeful old parent in the play.$ sumasa (Deme Mitsumasa) burnt in 


yr. 


- 
y- <a | 


” 





FIG. 14. NO ROBE, XVII CENTURY 


The fourth mask is a Kawajzu, or “frog- METALWORK 
face,” mask. The Aawazu mask is used in a Phe carefully chosen group of metalwork 
number of plavs and is usually worn by the — in the Mansfield collection other than the 
suffering ghost of a huntsman who, disre- sword furniture is sufficient to give tl 
garding the laws of Buddhism, has mur- Westerner an idea of the variety, ingenuit' 


dered harmless animals and whose wicked and charm with which the Japanese 
deeds have injured his own soul. This mask — proached even the minor arts 
has the Deme family name burnt in.' 


) \ t-laikwa \ ¢ IDI ( 
Perzynski, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 137; Dat Hyakka — of the NO Drama lokyv6, 19 ae 
Jiten (“Great Encyclopedia vol. XX1, p. 449 Nogaku Ratsan (“‘Glorification of the » 
no. 471 Sale Catalogue. Louis Gonse Collectior kvo, 1931 
® Perzynski, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 137; S. Kentaro Perzynsk 
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the earliest attribu- 





century. The signa- 


ture / akakazu is found incised on the bot- 


tom of a vase which follows a well-known 


Chinese shape with a salamander coiled 
about its neck Possibl as early as the 
seventeenth century is a ceremonial scepter 
of the tvpe carried by priests, and in China 


[here areanumberof signed pieces attrib 
uted to ironworkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the most remarkable of which is 
large begging bowl of very hight hammered 
iron with a raised design of dragons. The 
gilded inside is unusual for a begging bowl 
It is signed by Midchin and inscribed “‘the 
second vear of the dragon’’—presumably 
corresponding with 1712. There is a hanging 
vase of the tv pe the Japanese use so etfec- 
tivelv, signed with an unidentified kakihan 
artist's mark). It has a raised figure of 
Daikoku sitting on a ball and smiling down 
at his hammer 

Made for a temple water jar is a small 
copy of the famous bell of Onove at Taka- 
sago in Harima province. It is almost com- 
pletely covered with decoration: Buddha 
seated under a canopy with attendant 
angels, repeated on two sides, 1s the main 
theme, but there are also panels of bosses 
in the form of flower heads, and scattered 
flowers and musical instruments. It 1s in- 
scribed Onove Takasago 

\n example of ingenuity is a crawfish 
with movable antennae and joints. The in- 
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scription informs us that it was made by 
Midchin Munevoshi (the same artist who 
did the begging bowl mentioned above) at 
he age of seventy-two. Unsigned but simi- 
ar in technique, a monster praying mantis 
carries in his back a pocket for incense- 
burning 

There are two signed nineteenth-century 
pieces: a square vase decorated with the 
Seven Sages ot the Bamboo Grove and 
signed Munemitsu, and a vase in the torm 
of an incense burner, which contains a silver 
cup, presumably a device for keeping sake 
heated, although it ts possible that the cup 
and lining are an afterthought and the piece 
was actually intended for burning incense. 
\s it is, the holes in the cover, imitating the 
work of insects, are closed by the lining. It 
s ornamented with a spider and a variety of 
nsects—beetles, a cicada, a Wasp, a praving 
mantis, and a butterfly. The vase is signed 
Setrrtucho Hidetoshi 

[he unsigned pieces are no less interest- 
Ing—a curious box in the shape of a basket 
(seventeenth century £) and almost as light, 
a trav in the shape of a fan, decorated with 

really lovely landscape highlighted with 
gilt, a simple but handsome charcoal bur- 
ner, interesting water jars, sake pots, a fine 
bell, and amusing tobacco pouches, the 
finest of Which 1s decorated with a reclining 
water buffalo of hammered iron in relief and 


t 


is part of a complete set—pipe, pouch, and 
ype holder with netsuke and ojime at- 


| 
tac hed 
\LAN PRIES1 


NOTES 


CHANGES IN AppREssS. In order to facill- 
tate the prompt delivery of mail it 1s ear- 
nestly requested that Members and sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN who have been out 
of town for the summer months notify the 
Secretary of their return to the city 


DHE Reeort OF THE MUSEUM'S IRANIAN 
I XPEDITION. Section | of this issue of the 
BULLETIN describes the work of the Iranian 


Expedition in their excavations at Nishapir 
during 1936. From October 16 through 


December 12 accessions of the Museum 





from excavations at Nishaptr in 1935 and 
1936 are to be on view in Gallerv E 15 


IN THE Print GALLERIES. [he exhibition 
of Prints by Renoir and His Contemporaries 
in Galleries K 37 to 40 will close November 
first. It will be followed by an exhibition, 
opening November 13, of prints and books 
selected from accessions in the Department 
of Prints trom 1933 to 1937. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION. 
During the 1937 convention of the Ameri- 
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by can Legion the Museum granted free ad- in three editions, 3,103 copies having been 
vho mission on pay days to the delegates, their — sold 
at wives and children, and arranged for them a 
mi- special program of four lectures in the gal- \ PuBLicaTION Note. Etghteenth-Cer 
Its leries, that they might visit in turn Far — tury Costume in Europe,! which is to be pub- 
ISe- Eastern art, paintings, [he American Wing lished early in November, will be the tenth 
and arms and armor. title in the Museum’s growing series of 
Ir\ Picture Books. Its twenty plates bring to- 
the IHe Renoir Exuipirion. Among the © gether important examples from the collec 
ind temporary loan exhibitions arranged by the — tion of costumes which have hitherto been 
rm Museum that of paintings by Renoir, just available only in postcard form. The text 
ver closed, stands out as having given special by Frances Little, Associate Curator in 
ike and often expressed pleasure to those who Charge of the Textile Study Room, is an 
up visited it. It opened with a private view on Interesting account of the deve lopme nt ol 
ce May 18 and continued through September fashions in dress during the century when 
se. 12, and the attendance of this period, much — the type of costume favored at the French 
he of it during exceptionally hot weather, was — court set a standard for the western world 
It 171,942, the best attendance on a single day 
j : ki feenth-Century ( i) n kur / iN 
ol reaching 5,010 Plat th oe feabindurtion:. New Vaork any 
ng lhe catalogue of the exhibition was issued 12mo. Bound in paper. Price 25 cent 
ed 
St- 
7 . " T . 7 . Y . 
| 4 “™N l 
et MUSEUM EVENTS 
it, ) 
th OCTOBER 18 TO NOVEMBER 10, 1937 
th 
ir- : ’ 
-_ LECTURES AND TALKS 
he FOR MEMBERS 
ng Da H ‘? \/ } / 
id gic ig 
is , p.m Color Facts, 3. Miss Cornel Classroom Kk 
id 22 18am. *Furniture: Carving and Turning. Miss Corne Classroom kK 
ve 25 ; p.m *Color Facts, 4. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
20) 11am. *Furniture: Marquetry and Inlay. Miss Corne Classroom kK 
NOVEMBI 
11am. *The Ancient Near East: Chaldea. Miss Duncan Main Hal 
2 p.m *Chests and Highboys. Miss Bradish Main Ha 
;p.m. *Color: Wallpapers and Floor Coverings, 1. Miss Corne Classroom k 
5 11 a.m *Upholstery Fabrics. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
12. m.. *Hals versus Van Dyck. Miss Abbot Main Hall 
8 11 a.m *The Ancient Near East: Assyria and Babylonia. Miss 
- Duncan Main Ha 
2p.m *Stools and Chairs. Miss Bradish Main Ha 
3; p.m.  *Color: Wallpapers and Floor Coverings, 2. Miss Corne Classroom kK 
- 12 itam.  *Furniture Mounts and Hardware. Miss Corn Classroom k 
i2 m *Portraits by Rembrandt. Miss Abbot Main H 
< 
5 tram.  *A Persian Stronghold: Persepolis. Miss Duncar Main Ha 
cr 2p.m *Desks and Secretaries. Miss Bradish M HH 
n, 3p.m.  *Color: Wallpapers and Floor Coverings, 3. Miss Corns Classroom k 
KS 1g) 11 a.m *Painted and Lacquered Furniture. Miss Corns Classroom kK 
t 12, m.. *Etchings by Rembrandt. Miss Abbot Main Ha 
1 
. Meeting places given above are subject to change. Final arrangements w ‘ nnounced or he 
bulletin boards in the Main Hall 
* Lectures marked with asterisks, though complete in themselves, are parts of continuous courses 
N. Those interested in the courses are requested to consult the Lecture Program, obtainable at the 
i- Information Desk 
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THE IRANIAN EXPEDITION, 1936 


PHE EXCAVATIONS Al 


In 1 Museum's 
Irdnian Expedition resumed the work at 
Nishapir, in the province of Khurdsan 
which had begun with a trial dig in August 


1935. Before starting actual excavations the 


le spring Of 1930 the 


members of the expedition had to restore 
and prepare for shipment the stucco reliets 
discovered in 1935 in the mound called 
Sabz Pishan. These stucco panels, which 
may be assigned tentatively to the end of the 
, reveal the deco- 
rative splendor of Iranian art. The expedi- 
tion also continued excavation of the mound 


Samanid period (874-999 


Sabz Pishan and began excavation of five 
near-by locations which looked promising 
\lthough the season was short, the results 
Ihe finds of stucco 
and ceramics established the importance of 
Nishapir as one of the great artistic centers 


are highly satisfactory 


of the Islamic world. The pottery obtained 
through the excavation is of the utmost 


HE Iranian Expedition. in the spring ot 
1936, was confronted with several tasks 
before it could settle down to continue the 
excavations begun in Nishapir in 1935 
First of all it was necessary to dismantle the 
house and workrooms in Shiraz, as our work 
on the Sasanian site of Kasr-i-Aba Nasr had 
Packing all our 
equipment into two lorries, we had it trans- 
ported six hundred miles to Jeheran, on the 
outskirts of which we had leased a house 
suitable to our needs. We converted the 
lower rooms into workshops and the upper 
into living quarters. 
In the cellars of the Ministry of Publi 
Instruc tion were stored about twenty cases 


been brought to a close.! 


of finely carved plaster from the wall deco- 


1 BULLETIN, vol. XxXx1 (1936), p. 176 


NISHAPUR 


value for the history of ceramic art in the 
Near East. With the aid of the coins found 
in the ruins a group of Nishapdr potter 
representing hitherto unknown types, ma\ 
be assigned tothelater part ot theeighth cen 
tury or the beginning of the ninth centur 
This archaeological evidence for the dating 
of early Islamic pottery is the first of its 
kind obtained on the soil of Tran 

The report is divided into three section 
the first one, by Charles kK. Wilkinson, sum 
marizes the activities of the expedition and 
gives an account of the 
finds; the second chapter, by Walter Hauser 


Important ceran 


in discussing the stucco decoration of Sabz 


Pishan, provides an insight into [raniat 
building methods during the eighth, ninth 
and tenth centuries; the third chapter 

Joseph M. Upton, deals with the 
which help to establish the date of the ex 


avated material M.S. DIMAND 


coins 


ration which we had discovered in a t1 
dig at Nishapir in August, 1935.? After 
three months’ labor we had repaired and re 
stored all the important panels, and tron 
them we had made a complete set of « 
It was thus possible, at the end of the se 
son, to make a division with the Ministr 
Public Instruction by which the Metropol 
tan Museum, on the one hand, and the 
Teheran Museum, on the other, each 1 
ceived a complete set consisting half of 
originals and half of casts 

On the completion of this work, which 
left us a much shorter season for excavation 
than we had expected, we gave up the hous 


] 


n Teheran, packed all the working 


appara 
‘ 


tus and furniture into trucks a second tim 


2 [bid., p. 179 
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and sent them on their five-hundred-mile 
trip to Nishapdr, where, after many vicissi- 
tudes, they eventually arrived. The test digs 
carried out there during the last season had 
proved very satisfactory, and it seemed just 
fiable to establish ourselves more thoroughly 
by constructing the workrooms that are 
essential to the efficient functioning of an 
archaeological expedition. The building had 
been started while we were working in Te- 
heran trom plans that Hauser had made, 
but on our arrival in Nishapir evervthing 
was 1n a half-finished state. This seriously 
interfered with our plans, as we could not 
commence digging until further progress 
had been made. Only five or six weeks could 
be counted on before the winter snows might 
be expected to put an end to our excavations 
and make precarious our journey back to 
leheran. 

Before giving details of the work that was 
done during the past season it would be as 
well, perhaps, to give a few details concern- 
ing the history and appearance of the ancient 
city of Nishapir. It was apparently founded 
in Sasanian times, by either Shapdr | or 
Shapir Il. We know that in a.p. 430 the 
city was the capital of the district of Abra- 
shahr (Nishapir)* and, from Svriac sources 
that it was the see city of the Nestorian 
diocese of the same name—furthermore 
that one Sasanian king, Y azdegird I] (reigned 
135-457), made the city his usual residence 
Burchin Mihr, one of the three most famous 
fire temples of the Sasanians, was in the 
vicinity of Nishapdar 

The city fell an easy prey to the Arab 
conquerors in 651, though a few vears later 
they were temporarily driven out by a rising 
in Khurasan. In 662, however, Kais ibn al 
Haitham as Sulami was installed in Nisha- 
pur as governor of Khurdsan, a fact which 
suggests that the town was then of con- 
siderable importance. It should be borne in 
mind that until the eighteenth century the 
province of Khurdsan extended much fur- 
ther east than is now the case. Nishapiir, 
Merv, Herat, and Balkh were all within its 


J. Marquart, ErdnSahr (Berlin, 1901), p. 74 
‘1. Guidi, “Ostsyrische Bischofe und Bischofs- 
sitze,”’ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandiscl 
Gesellschaft, vol. xiii (1889), pp. 396-401 


The Encyclepaedta of Islam, vol. 111, p. 928 


boundaries, but of these four cities only 
Nishapir is now included in the [ranian 
province of Khurasan. 

For the next hundred vears references 
to Nishaptr are somewhat scanty. In the 
middle of the eighth century Aba Muslim 
stirred up rebellion in Khurdsan against the 
Umayyad caliph, and in 748 he entered 
Nishapir. He became governorof Khurasan, 
and during his tenure of office he built the 
Friday mosque in Nishapir.® In 755, at the 
instigation of the Caliph al Mansir, he was 


murdered in Baghdad 

Early intheninthcentury Khurasan came 
under the rule of Tahir ibn al Husain, who 
was appointed governorof the eastern regions 
by the Caliph al Ma’miain in 820. Under him 
and his sons the province became, prac- 
tically speaking, independent. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Jahir made Nishapir his capital; it 
began to flourish, and we are told that 
new buildings and suburbs were erected.’ 
Towards the end of the century the Saffa- 
rids had succeeded in gaining Khurdsan 
and in 892 ‘Amr ibn al Laith was confirmed 
in office as governor of Khuradsdn. He, too 
made Nishapiir his capital. We learn trom 
early sources that he added many buildings 
to the city, and his alterations to the Friday 
mosque are described in considerable de- 
tall After his death in go1 the province fell 
into the hands of the Samdnids and was an- 
nexed to Transoxiana. Nishapair remained 
the residence of the governor and comman- 
der in chief of the province of Khurdsan and 
retained its prosperity and importance 

Of the citv under the Samanids we have 
descriptions by Ibn Haukal!® and Istakhri. 
From them we know that it was three miles 
long and three miles broad and that it was 
divided into fortv-two wards. The streets 
were straight and about fifty in number, in- 
tersecting at right angles—a fact which ma\ 
disillusion those who think that all oriental 


cities are necessarily composed of crooked 


. Ri lati mau Vag ade Na Siri Kl srau (ed 
Schefer, Paris, 1881), p. 279 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol.1, p. 101 


: Ibid, vol. I, p. 928 


’ Relation du voyage, p. 280 
Sir William Ouseley (trans.), 7he Ortenta 
Geography of Ibn Haukal (London, 1800), p. 213 


Ibn Haukal, Brbliotheca geographorum Arabico- 
rum (ed. De Goeje), pp. 310-314 
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lanes. Nishaptir consisted of three main 
parts: the city proper, the citadel, and the 
suburbs, The city proper was walled and had 
four gates, of which the names are known. 
Outside the city was the citadel, with two 
gates piercing its walls. Its ruins are, in all 
probability, the mound now known as Tep- 


[here were eleven doors flanked by columns 
of black and white marble. The walls and 
sloping roof were covered with painted and 
gilded arabesques and sculptures.'! It was 
situated in the Military Square; near this 
square were the chief bazaar and the gover- 
nor’s palace, which had been built by ‘Abd 
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FIG. I. SKETCH MAP OF 


peh Alp Arslan (fig. 1, no. 9), a large arti- 
ficial platform made of earth and mud 
bricks standing high above the surrounding 
plain. Also outside the city were the suburbs 
and these, too, were walled. Here was to be 
found the Friday mosque, originally built 
by Abi Muslim and altered and extended 
by ‘Amr ibn al Laith, the Saffarid, who re- 
placed the wooden columns with others of 
brick, building three arcades round a great 
court. The main building is said to have 
been of great elegance, with golden tiles. 


NISHAPUR AND ENVIRON 


Allah ibn | ahir (governor, 828-844) and re- 
built by ‘Amr ibn al Laith (governor, 892 
goo). Near this in turn were the small bazaar 
and the prison. The city was famous for its 
rich merchants, and the store of merchan 
dise increased daily by the coming of cara- 
vans. 

The fact that all the suburbs, as well as 
the city proper and the fortress, were walled 
conforms to a custom that had endured for 

11G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cal 


iphate (Cambridge [England], 1930), p. 395 
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centuries. Indeed, not until the present 


reign, of H.I.M. Shah Riza Pahlevi, have 
the inhabitants of towns and villages dared 
to live without massive walls and towers ot 
trodden cla 

Itiscurious that in these ancient chronicles 
men- 


no buildings of any importance are 


tioned as being situated in the city proper 


and one is tempted to think that this was 


the decaving Sasanian city and that the 


mosques and other important buildings 


their rule, Nishapdtr fell into the hands of 
the Saljik Turks. Tughril Beg took the city 
n 1037 and made it his capital, and his suz- 
\lp Arslan resided there for a time 
Under the Saljiks Nishapir once more at- 


tained a 


CeSSOT 
position of cultural importance, 
owing largely to the brilliance and energy of 
Nizam al Mulk, vizier of Alp Arslan (reigned 
1003-1073) and Malik Shah (reigned 1073- 
1092). Nishapiir was especially famous for 
its madrasehs 


state colleges)!*® and during 





FIG. 2 


GLAZED BOW! 
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erected during the early Muhammadan era 
were built in the fresh land 
rather than in the congested old city. We 


suburbs on 


have, however, no material at the present 
time to substantiate this hypothesis. It must 
be pointed out that the lack of Sasanian 
potsherds near the early Islamic remains in- 
dicates a more distant site. Only further ex- 
cavations will settle the question of the 
location of the Sasanian city. Svkes’s sug- 
gestion of a site near Janatabad 1s far from 
conclusive." 

From the hands of the Samanids the rul- 
ing power in Khurasan passed to the Ghaz- 


navids; then, after half a century under 


12 PM. Sykes, “A Sixth Journey in Persia 
Geographical Journal, vol. Xxxvil, no. 2 (Febru- 


ary, IQI1), p. 154 


FROM SABZ PUSHAN 
NEW YORK 


this period could boast of at least thirteen 
libraries, one of which contained five thou- 
sand volumes dealing with the sciences.!4 
Here lived (Omar Khayyam, poet, scholar 
in philosophy, 
and one of the greatest mathematicians of 
mediaeval times 


jurisprudence, and history, 


In 1145 Nishadpir was damaged by an 
earthquake, and in 1153 it was burned and 
Purks. The old 
city was deserted but again flourished in the 
Shadhyakh, which had_ been 
founded by ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir and was 


devastated by the Ghuzz 


suburb of 


Madrasehs were employed not only for the 
dissemination of religious knowledge but also for 
political ends. Cf. E. Diez, Persten: Islamische 
Baukunst in Churdsaén (Hagen, 1923), p. 61 

14 Relation du voyage, Appendix 1. p. 281 
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terestil count of Shadhyvakh as it was 

1216 [his town was completely sacked 
n 1221 by Chinghiz Khan, the Mongol 
leader, and finally destroved by an earth 


quake in 1280, The inhabitants then rebullt 
the city on a new site to the northeast, and 
there Nishapdr stands to this day. Mus 

n 1340 and Ibn Battita in 1355 visited 
Nishaptr and described it as a populous 
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city with a fine mosque encircled by four 


colle Yes 

Returning from past history and descrip- 
tions of a vanished Nishapir, we shall now 
continue the account of our own efforts to 
uncover evidences of that history and add 
to what is known of the city, its buildings 
and the products of its artisans and cratts 
men. With the few weeks remaining for ex- 
cavation, we de seal o confine the test- 
digging to a sm: a: a, so that one person 
without difficulty could supervise the vari- 
ous groups of workmen. Five locations were 


chosen, and to these one more was added a 


18C. Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire ¢éo- 


graphique (Paris, 1861), pp. 340-342, 579-581 

16 A ‘\ Williams Jackson, From Constantinople 
to the Home of Omar Kk im (New York, 1011 
p. 2357 
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the request of His Excellency, the Governor 
of Nishapur 

Of these sites only one had been previ- 
susly excavated by us: the mound known as 

ibz Pashan (fig. 1, no. 1) on the west side 
of which we uncovered the carved plaster 
dado and on the north end of which, in a 
room destroyed by fire, we found the fine 
pieces of glazed pottery noticed last year. 


| his season we continued to clear the rooms 





7 


IWL FROM SABZ 


12 IN. TEHERA? 


on the north side and turned up further 
evidence that the complex had been gutted 
by fire, then repaired or reconstructed. We 
exposed a series of rooms built of sun-dried 
brick and packed mud (chineh), with walls 
ind floors covered with white undecorated 
plaster (fig. 3). One of the rooms was fitted 
up for the treading out of wine. The simple 
hopper, built in the corner, was constructed 
of sun-dried bricks covered with a coat of 
plaster (fig. 4). An earthenware pipe allowed 
the juices to run out of the press. An un- 
glazed bowl set in plaster was conveniently 
placed to catch any spillings. In this was 
found an empty jar, but, as it is too large to 
go under the spout, it could not have been 
used to receive the juice from the press. Our 
landlord told us that similar constructions 
BULLETIN, Vol. XXXI (1936), p. 180 
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are even now in use for the making of wine 

When clearing another room, we dis- 
covered a small round opening lined with a 
pottery ring which seemed to be a large 
storage jar sunk into the ground with its lip 
on the floor level; this is a feature often 
found from the earliest times to the present 


room too, and the ashes had fallen into the 


| 


stairwell. Two boys with knives and baskets 
gradually cleared away the debris and found 
that the cellar itself was full of silt and 
almost free of pottery fragments. When the 
complex of buildings was reused, the wall 


' 


was built over the stairway and the under 


eS nd dna 
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day in the houses of Iran. After the room 
had stood empty for some days, we noticed 
a shght subsidence between the supposed 
Jar and the wall and extending under the 
latter. On destroying the foot of the wall 
we uncovered the head of a flight of stairs 
access to which had been blocked by the 
building of the wall. Immediately under thi 
wall, on the first few steps, were a mass of 
ashes and numerous pieces of glazed pot- 
tery. Obviously the fire had destroyed this 


FROM THE CELLAR 


rEHER 
ground chamber becam« tk mat 
possible that this upper room was made into 
courtyard that lew tr rment 
tery, mostly unglazed, fell through th 
opening in the floor, and that a b 


veath gradually silted up from the 1 
both before and after the final ruin 
superstructure 

The pieces of our two groups of glaz 
pottery, that from the burned-out roon 


uncovered last season and that from 
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cellar stairway, are made of fine reddish 
clay. In most cases the bowls are carefull) 
fashioned, with thin walls and particularly 
well-made bases. The glaze is always trans 
parent and usually colorless, being applied 


over a slip. Occasionally a pure white slip 
has been used, and the piece is so well 


glazed—as, for example, the bow! from the 







white bowl (fig. 5), now in the Jeheran 
\Vluseum, was also found in the burned-out 
room, but this is not of quite such fine 
quality. The sole decoration of this piece 
consists of five broad rectangular strokes of 
black just inside the rim, with a row of small 
black dots under each, and a larger dot at 


the center of the bowl. There 1s no dot be- 


<a 4 
et ie ’ 
serene any 
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burned-out room illustrated in figure 2 
that the ware resembles true porcelain. The 
bold letters on this piece are obviously of an 
early type and are painted in a fine bright 
red outlined in black with a few added 
decorative curls. The letters are not attenu 
ated as are those on the pottery with Kaif 
inscriptions from Samarkand.'s A small de 

vice resembling a fish. likewise painted in 
black, adornsthecenter of the bowl. Another 


18M. Pézard, La Céramique archaique d Islam 
(Paris, 1920), pl. xci 


OF GLAZED BOW! 
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tween the black strokes on the rim as in the 
Samarkand ware. Another type of black and 
white bowl, very common in Nishapir, 1s 
shown in figure 6; here the decoration con- 
sists of a wave between two parallel lines 
the spaces being filled by black dots. Black 
semicircular spots decorate the rim. The 
photograph shows the glaze flaking off in 
several places: loosening of the slip and 
glaze is very apt to occur on all these white 
bowls, and therefore they have to be handled 


with great care. 
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In the group found in the cellar was a ing being the result of inverting the bowl 
very fine piece (fig.7) decorated with graffiato after it was dipped in glaze. In this type the 
work. The slip is white, and the scratched rim is often dark green, a feature also char 





design is strengthened here and there with acteristic of some of the earliest Islami 
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FIGS. 10-12. GLAZED BOWLS FROM THE CELLAR | 


SABZ PUSHAN 


Rhages).’? The bowl de 


manganese brown. The bowl is colored with — bowls from Ray) 


big splashes of mustard yellow, green, and © scribed above is now in the Teheran Mu 
brown. It is to be noted that in bowls of this | seum. However, the Metropolitan Museum 
type the rim is usually thicker than the _ possesses a larger, though less complete, on 
upper part of the wall of the vessel, much as 128; or rg) oa 

in modern unchippable glass—the thicken- Decorative Arts (New York, 1930), p. 134 
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of similar workmanship found in last sea 
son's near-by dig. Related bowls have been 
found at Saveh (but these have a yellow not 
a red body), at Samarra, and at Hira. This 


site, near Kifah in Mesopotamia and 





FIG. 13. BROKEN POT, PRCBABLY USED 


AS A MODEL. NEW YORK 





FIG. 14. DRAWING OF THI 
DESIGN IN FIGURE 13 


about a hundred and fifty miles from Sa 
marra, is"of great importance, although as 
vet it has been but little dug.2” Much of the 
material there can be definitely dated in the 
eighth century—one of the centuries ol 
which Islamic scholars dealing with ce- 
ramics are now so shy 


D. Talbot Rice Oxford Excavations 
Hira {rs ] lamica. vol I (1934 pt. 1, p. 70 


\n interesting small bowl is shown in 
figure 10. It has a dark brown slip and a deco- 
ration consisting of several light red circles, 
each filled with three white spots and sur- 
rounded by an inner circle of tiny dots and 
an outercircle of white spots. These “daisies” 
were frequently used in Sasanian ornament 
and are found on garments, saddles, and 
metal bowls. Alternating with the ‘‘daisies”’ 
on the sides of our dish is another common 
Sasanian motive, also done in white. This 





FIG. 15. UNGLAZED JUG WITH INCISED 
DECORATION. FROM SABZ PUSHAN 
H. 714 IN. NEW YORK 

bowl has much in common with the larger 
black bowl pictured in last vear’s BULLE- 
TIN.2! Of the same group and also from the 
cellar is a small bowl (fig. 11) with a dark 
manganese brown slip, a row of single dots 
round the rim, and clusters composed of 
four white dots 

Another small bowl (fig. 12) from the cel- 
lar group Is interesting for its connotations 
as well as in itself. The slip is white, and the 
decoration consists of dabs of green and a 
green rim. The whole bowl is covered with a 
colorless glaze. At Samarra and at Saveh 
has been found real T’ang pottery with such 
dappled green decoration but with a firmer 
porcelaneous body and a much finer and 
harder glaze than anv of ours. Our bowl is a 


1 ’ 
Vol. xx x1 (1936), p..179, fig. 5 
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definite attempt to imitate this Chinese stored.** Chinese pottery during the T’ang 


ware. From the gutted room came other dynasty traveled far and wide—to Iran, to 


pieces that evince Chinese influence. One is — Irag, and to Egypt—and, excelling as it 
shown in figures 8 and 9, a fragment of a does the ceramic products of these countries, 
bowl of red pottery with a white slip. On the t is not surprising that it greatly influenced 
outside there is graffiato decoration en- them. The Chinese empire reached its zenith 


hanced by splashes of yellow, green, and under the T’ang dynasty (618-906 





FIG. 10. GLAZED BOWL FROM SABZ 


PUSHAN. DIAM. I2 IN. TEHERAN 





FIG, 17. GLAZED BOWL FROM SABZ PUSHAD 


DIAM. O&O IN. NEW YORK 


manganese brown, and on the inside are northern boundaries extended into Tur 
triangular blobs of green and yellow in tan, and Chinese junks sailed up the Per 
alternate rings. Another type is exemplified — sian Gulf.** In 751 the Chinese army was 
by a bowl now in Teheran (fig.16); in this defeated by the Arabs under Ziyad ibn 
case the red pottery has as decoration a free Salih on the Talas River not far from Tash- 
blossomlike motive in grafliato work. The — kent, and many prisoners were taken (20,000 
slip is white, and a fine green glaze that iccording to Arab sources; the Chiness 
runs thick and dark on the edge covers the oe 

bowl. The Metropolitan Museum has a R | +h att ee 
somewhat similar bowl which has been re- London, 1915 1p 
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figures, as might be expected, do not agree 

Thatalibi?* says that these Chinese pris 
oners taught the inhabitants of Samarkand 
how to make paper, and Ibn al Fakih 
Hamadhani, who wrote in the opening vears 


of the tenth century, refers to the develop- 
ment of industry in Transoxiana and Khu- 
rasan under Chinese influence. From such 
references as are to be found, it can be seen 
that Chinese influence was an actual fact 
in the handicrafts of Iran. Khurdsan, from 
its position in the east of the country and on 


the great trade route between the East and 


of the mid-eighth century, three of the turn 
of the century, one of the early ninth century 
S19), two of the end of the tenth century, 
and one probably of the twelfth century. 
Thus, from the regions which produced 
our bowls we seem to have coins of two dis- 
tinct groups, those dating between the years 
731 and 819 and those of the end of the 
tenth century, with three others sporadi- 
cally placed in the following three centuries. 
There seems to be a very evident blank 
between 819 and 970. As all the coins of 
our first burned room belong to the earlier 





FIG. 15. GLAZED BOWL FROM THI 
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the West 

this 
Scattered among the glazed potter\ dis- 

in the debris of the 


was bound to give evidence 


covered last year and 
rooms near the cellar were a number ot 
[hese have been cleaned, and twenty- 


seven have proved to be more or less legible 


COmMS 


Upton has found that of the five discovered 
during the first season, four are of the eighth 
century (731-707), and one of about thi 
vear 815. Of those from the neighborhood ot 
the stairway leading underground, three are 
of the eighth century; one not very legible 
coin is of the late eighth century or earl 
ninth; two are of the year 819; one is of the 
tenth century 
the eleventh century and another of the 
thirteenth. The other rooms near the north- 
western edge of the mound yielded six coins 


(Q70-997); One 1s probably ol 


4 Lata’tfu'l-Matarif (ed. Jong, Leyden, 1868 


p 120 


DIA 


M. 1014 IN. 
group and as we are compelled to assign all 
our pottery on the cellar stairs to the first 
period of occupation of the site, we can 
confidently ascribe our finds in these two 
places to the latter part ol the eighth cen- 
tury and the first half of the ninth century. 
[his allows plenty of time for the coins, 
several of which were minted in Nishapir, 
to have come into circulation and, for the 
most part, gives them a life of from thirty 
to seventy years. The later coins belong to 
the period which began with the reoccupa- 
tion of the buildings and ended with their 
Ihe blank in the ninth 
and tenth centuries would seem to indicate 
that the Saffarids destroyed the region in 
the mid-ninth century and that it was not 
reoccupied until sometime in the Samanid 
reign 

The fact that a bowl usually ascribed to 
the tenth century, and similar to the one 


final destruction. 
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illustrated in the BULLETIN for September, 
1936, figure 5 (alarger version of our fig. 10), 

was found in a collection from Afrasivab, an 
ancient suburb of Samarkand, cannot be 
allowed to influence our revised dating. Our 
numismatic evidence is too strong. The re- 
lation between our pottery and that of 
Afrasivab in many stylisticalls 
but the subject of the similarities and 


cases 1S 


close 


EXPEDITION, 


19 30 


evidence, 
few 


a©re hae le IC al 
of the first 


Lacking real 
practically all dating 
turies of Islam has been done purely by 
comparative methods. The 


comparison is the group from Samarra, in 


cen- 
usual basis for 


that was created and deserted 
S35 S53 


Iraq, a city 
in the ninth century 
tery found on that site will always be of the 
but it be borne 


The pot- 


oreatest importance must 





FIG. 19. VIEW OF TEST 
the differences of the ceramic products of 
Nishapir and Afrasiyab is still too uncer 
tain to be undertaken here. 
Extraordinarily little is 
decorated and glazed pottery ol Iran of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. Apart 
from some examples of Hamadan-Zenjan 
ware?® and other which definitely 


show signs of Sasanian influence and a group 


known of the 


preces 
from Susa,”’ little is ascribed to these cen- 
turies except by Pézard,*8 whose dating has 
rightly, 
other authorities. 


in many cases, been questioned bi 


25 Vol. xXx, p. 179 

*6 Dimand, op. cit., p. 124 

7 Mémotres dela Mission archéologiqu Pe 
vol. x1x (Paris, 1927) S Op. cit 
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DIG IN THE 


itis of little use in dating wares 
that even for pot 


in mind that 


of an earlier period and 


tery of the ninth century it cannot be used 
very accurately for far-distant places. Khu- 
rasan is some thousand miles away, and 
hough the province was politically linked 
to Iraq under the Sasdnian empire and 


again after the Arab conquest in the seventh 


century, it achieved virtual independence 
from the ninth 
century the Khurasdnians under Abi Mus 
lim overthrow of the 
Umayvads and the setting up of the tAb- 


basids in Baghdad. Thereafter many of the 
| 


century on. In the eighth 


were leaders in the 


igh officials and army commanders wer 
kt. Sarre. Die Ausecrabunecen von Samarra. vo 
Die Kerami n Samarra (Berlin, 1925 
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from the eastern provinces of the Empire 
Thus Khurdsan was far too virile a province 
to produce merely copies of work of Bagh- 
dad and Samarra; on the contrary, much of 
the artistic development in the capital must 
have been influenced by Khurdsin and 
lransoxiana 

In figure 17 we have an example of a com- 
pletely different type of pottery and one 


which numerous fragments indicate to be 


which we have not been able to establish a 
clear relation to the rest of the plan, and 
therefore we cannot definitely assign a date 
flor it. We believe, however, that it belongs 
to the ninth century and hope that further 
excavations will provide convincing evi- 
dence for an attribution of the type. Before 
work was stopped on this site fragments of 
painted blue and red plaster were found 
that must have come from a curved niche 





FIG. 20. VIEW OF THE VILLAGI 


very common in Nishapir. The body in 
this case 1s not red but vellowish gray and 
has no slip lhe bold designs under a color- 
less glaze, are drawn with a heavy black 
line, and the ground is covered with hatch- 
ing. Here and there are spots of brilhant 
vellow and green, and strokes of black deco- 
rate the exterior. This kind of pottery ts 
very hard but ts not so finely made as those 
previously mentioned, and always it seems 
to appear in this squat convex shape. Our 
bowl was found on the floor of a room for 


\. R. Guest, “Relations between Persia and 
Egypt up tothe Fatimid Period,” in T. W. Arnold 
and R. A. Nicholson (ed { | UM i Urienta 
Studies. Presented to E. G. Browse (Cambridge 


1922), p. 174 


TEPPEH BEFORE EXCAVATION 


Near them, on the plaster floor, were the 
fragments of two broken pots (see figs. 
13 and 14). On assembling them, it was 
obvious that they belonged to a type ol 
unglazed gray pottery, with plain handles 
and bands of incised decoration on the 
exterior of the necks (see fig. 15). In the 
case of our pots, however, the handles and 
the necks had been broken off, and the 
bodies decorated on the inside with four 
inverted “pine cones’? divided and_ sur- 
rounded by bands and loops. As the de- 
signs are painted in gray, black, and ver- 
milion on a white slip and are unfired and 
unglazed, these broken pots could hardly 
have served as containers; and as the edges 
of the breaks have not been smoothed down, 
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employment as decorative inserts into a 
wall or niche is unlikely. It seems most 
probable that they were models or trial de- 
signs for bowls. There are traces of kilns in 
the vicinity of this particular site, and one 
is known to exist within two hundred yards 
(fig. 1, no. 7). Though the writer is unaware 
of anv bowl with an identical pattern, there 
are Many extant trom other sites with simi- 
lar designs consisting of four cones sepa- 


rated by bands.*! This type persisted to the 





FIG. 21. LUSTERED WASTER FROM THI 


OUTSKIRTS OF NISHAPUR 


thirteenth century or later, becoming mort 
and more elaborate as time went on, and 
the bands came to be covered with minut 
decorative scrolls. 

In a vinevard near the brilliantly colored 
dome of the shrine of the Shitite Muham 
mad Mahrik, who was a relative of the 
Imam Riza (died in Mashhad in 817) and 
was burned to death by one of the Sunnite 
governors of Khuradsan, another trial dig 
(fig. 1, no. 2) was started. But on reaching 
a doorway (fig. 19) we proceeded no further 


on account of the shortness of our time and 


Ct. Mémotres de la Mission arche g1gu 
Perse, vol. X1X, no. 116 from Susa 
See the thirteenth-century bow! from Rayy 
in the Metropolitan Museum (acc. no. 34.151) 
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the difficulty of continuing under the vine- 
vard The doorwa\ Was flanked on either 


side by mastabehs, low benches made of 





FIG, 22. BLUE GLAZED TILE FROM THI 


OUTH HORN, W O IN. NI YORK 





VILLAGE TEPPEH,. H. O IN. NEW YORK 


, , 
oose earth covert 1DV 2 Tin skin oj pl n 


white plaster. As these were a later addition 


they were removed by us. From the fill in 


ned two very interest- 


side of them we obt: 
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ing bowls which belong to a single type 


4 


| he se bowls are 
and design (see fig. 1d Variousl\ shaped 


panels are drawn on the cream white slip 
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with a trifoliate design. The color of these 


bowls strongly suggests that lustered pot- 


tery served as the model. As far as we 
know lustered ware was not made in the 





b It 24. GLAZED DISH 
VILLAGE TEPPEH. DI 


FROM A CELLAR IN’ THI 


AM. O'4 IN. NEW YORK 





FIG. 25. GLAZED BOWI 


VILLAGE PEerEn DI 


with a strong brown-black line, and some ot 
these shapes dare colored vellow. Most of the 
panels and the bottom of the bowl are filled 
with dots and peacock eves or dots and 
small foliage on very thin curly stems; by 
the rim are two stylized birds and beneath 
them two triangular shapes that are filled 


FROM A CELLAR IN THI 
AM. © IN. NEW YORK 


eastern part of Iran before the Mongol con- 
quest, but that it was made in Nishapdr 
during this later period we now know, for a 
lustered waster (fig. 21) was brought in to 
us from a village on the edge of the old and 
destroyed city. We are not vet in a position 
to date the bowls as definitely as the pottery 
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from the north end of Sabz Piishan, b 
they certainly 


EXPEDITION, 


ul 


are earlier than the Mongol 


period. Certain features of the decoration, 


such as the trifoliate motive, which is also 


to 


be found on ninth-century luster ware from 


1Q 30 
lo 


t 
mound 


t 


the extremities of which for the sake of con 
venience 


he north of Sabz Pishdn is a 


that curvy 


long 


es round tn a wide crescent 


were named the 
Last 


north and south 


horns season a small dig had been 
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IN THI 
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GLAZED SWEETMEAT 
VILLAGI 


DISH FROM 


A CELLAR 
TEHERAN 





FIG. 27 
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GLAZED BOWI 
rEPPEH. DIAM 
Samarra, point to an early date But the 
small Jeaf foliage is not usual before thi 
twelfth century, and unless these bowls art 
a prototvpe it seems reasonable to date them 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. Mor 
work must be done in the field, however 
before this interesting ware can be classed 
in a satisfactory manner. 


} 


F. Sarre, op. cit., pl. xi, 2 


Q 


FOUND NEAR THE VILLAGI 
¢ IN. NI 
made on the south face of the south 
lig. 1, no. 7 where a kiln was found con 
taining unfired earthenware bowls of 
coarse type and also a large mass of fra 
ments of molded potter gether with 
some pieces of molds. |} easi test d 
was begun on the north hor 1, ne 
but was soon discontinued, as pottery ¢ 
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FIG, 25. GLAZED FI Lt ) EAt Ht 
VILLAGI I EH. D { 2 R 
ruthlessly destroved further effor yu] 
not be made during our short s¢ ( | 
over the lower level except in one spot tl 
had already been laid bare by pea wl 
make a practice ol 114 ) \ dirt tro 
he old mounds »> SC er ovel heir fields 
from the room th Was exposes m the 


lower level, it Was apparent that the bull 


Ing Was of some Importance 


on the floor and walls was both hard and 


fine, particularly on the walls, where it ap 
peared to be polished and showed trac 


painted decoration 

\ blue-glazed, thirtv-two-sided jar 
23) was brought in to us from a small moun: 
fig. 1, no. §) near leppeh Ahangirat 
an examination of this site led us to believi 
that it might be profitable to run a trial di 
there. Figure 20 shows the mound, w 
we called the Village Teppeh, in its entiret 
On the extreme lett of the photograph car 
be seen the dome of the shrine of Muham 
mad Mahradk and just in front of that tl 
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wallenclosing the vineyard referred toabove. 


lhe low mound ts roughly elliptical in plan, 


1 the ruin vhich it is composed ex- 
end bevond its circumference under th 
tton fields that surround it \ small 
tream runs close to the site, but most of the 
water } localit mes trom kandts 





when razed « A lourishing, ever 
hy } { { Wir nr i ow f { 
nouse Nad tS own SUDDI Oo Water trom 
underground | res and its own reser- 
| | } 
ir; hence the remark of a evnical Arab 


sitor, ““What a pleasant citv would Nisha 


ir be were thi 1als on the surface and 
| nhal } neat lhe whole site 
riddled with underground cellars or reser 
oirs, Wells, latrines 1 drain In these 
enoble places, the goal of every illicit dig 
CT ind n | De nored Db he legiti- 
mate ex or I deal of pottery ts 
sually found. | idoubtedly true that 
the pitcher that goes too often to the well ts 
he one that is broken, but it 1s also true 
s the one that 1s saved for posterity 
lhe mound consists of two levels of con- 
truction, tl upper being on a ditferent 
onentation from the lower. Except in one or 
two rooms work was carried out only on the 
pper level d of tl t was possible to 1a\ 
I bout one half. Fron ellar near the 


were obtained. In the room from which stairs 


descended to the underground chamber was 


governor, 822-828) which alone suggests 
but does not prove a ninth-century date for 
this group of potterv. One of the best pieces 
from here (fig. 24), a very shallow dish now 

the Metropolitan Museum. is made of 
beautifully turned red pottery. It is covered 


with a white slip and decorated with alter- 
nating thick and thin radial strokes of 
brow 1} rcumference 1s enlivened | 


ring of bright red and one of dark brown 


pots. The whole dish is covered with 

slightly greenish glaze. Another piece Is a 
omplete bow] (fig. 25) also made of red pot- 
tery, but not verv well turned. It is covered 
vt a white slip and is decorated with a 


cross, the arms of wh Cn Aare filledw th cross- 


hatching in graftiato work. The intersec- 


| | aaa a 
ons of the hatching are touched wi SPpOts 
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of manganese. Between the arms of the cross 
which are outlined with strokes of a warm 
brownish vellow, are broad strokes of green. 
This piece is closely connected with the 
group from Sabz Paishan. From the same cel- 
larin the Village Teppeh came a sweetmeal 
dish composed of five small bowls (fig. 26 

This example is made of red pottery with 
a brown slip and ts glazed, but fragments of 
similar dishes colored with a blue glaze were 
also unearthed in this underground cham- 
ions at the Sasanian sit 


ber. In our excavat 
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kind of ware was found in the cellar of Sabz 


Pishdn, so that an early date is indicated 


The other bowl (fig. 27 of finely turned 
red pottery covered with a brownish black 
manganese ship under a colorless glaze 
Round the inner wall of the bowl runs a 
stylized Arabic word in white probably 
meant to be barakeh (“‘blessing’’) repeated 
several times. An admirable example of thi 


best tvpe of eastern Iranian pottery, th 
a Ver attractive piece nowinsg it doc 
complete absence of the elaborate all-over 





FIG. 29. VIEW 


SHOWING 


MEN | 


had 
dish composed of three bowls made of red 


near Shiraz we found al Prololy pe 


pottery with a red slip and unglazed. A 
thirteenth-centurv sweetmeat dish, a plat 
ler with seven compartments, is in the 


Metropolitan Museum 
froma Spot neal by two most interesting 


pieces were brought in by peasants who hac 
been getting dirt for their fields. That shown 


in 28 is a small bowl of beautifull 


figure 
made red pottery with a brown slip, which 
shows under the colorless glaze as a bright 
red-brown. A zigzag between parallel lines 
all of black spotted with white, crosses the 
bowl, which is further decorated by bright 
vellow plant motives resembling branches 
ol \ fragment or two ol thi 


sugar 


Vcc 


cane 


no 


21.90 


patterns that mar so much later work. W 
out much evidence bevond the stvle of cal 
ligraphyv, we believe this to be a tenth-cen 


turv Samanid bowl. The workshops of thi 
eastern provinces excelled in designing bowls 
with decoration of white on black and blac] 
on white 
[he Governor of Nishapdr, wishin 

draw the attention of travelers to the bur 
place of COmar Khayyam (illustrated on the 
cover), which js situated in the garden of tl 


shrine of Muhammad 


course of the Mashhad road gd betwee 
Nishaptr and the shr planned ula 
icircular place (fig. 1, no. 0), adorned w 

a flower garden and rest house. At t} 

ng of the branch road to the tomb he ha 
erected a pair otf brick columns w 
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quatrains of the poet in glazed tiles thereon. 
On leveling the ground he found numerous 
old bricks and other debris of ancient build- 
ing, together with innumerable potsherds 
He asked whether we would care to cleat 
the site to prevent any archaeological intfor- 
mation from being irretrievably destroyed 
Our men rapidly cleared the area (fig. 29 
which, though it yielded several interesting 
fragments, did not produce anything of 1m- 
portance. It was, however, most gratifying 
to find the local authorities so willing to co- 
operate in our efforts to add to the knowl 
edge of ancient Nishaptr, for such collabo 
ration 1s most definitely of mutual advan 
tage. The Iranians are extremely proud of 
their past 

lo sum up we can say that our test digs 
of this season, in spite of the extremely short 
time that was devoted to actual excavation 
produced several exceedingly rare and hand 
some bowls. More important still, we have 
been able to date in a definite way several 
types of early Islamic pottery. We hops 
with further digging to procure other ex- 
amples of this early period and also speci- 
mens of later work which will enable us to 
clear up at least some of the obscure prob- 
lems that exist in the field of Iranian ce- 
ramics. Only by scientific excavation 1s it 


possible to fulfill this hope. Until quite re- 
cently dating before the twelfth century has 
been little better than guessing, outside of 
Samarra and Hira, and these are not in 
Iran 

\t present our great site has been touched 
in only a few spots, and we have had no 
time to search for the Sasanian city, nor has 
it been possible to identify any of the build- 
ings mentioned by the early Muhammadan 
geographers, which would enable us to dis- 
cover the layout of the ancient city. The 
site at Nishapir should vield much needed 
information not only for filling the lacunae 
in the history of ceramics but also for the 
history of architecture. Especially do we 
hope for details of the early madraseh (state 
college), of which no single early example ts 
to be found standing. Some of the earliest 
madrasehs were built in Nishapir. In fact 
the ‘Abbasids built eight there, accord- 
ing to Hafiz Abra, who quotes from earlier 
sources; and we know that these schools 
originated in Khuradsan and spread west- 
wards. In 1007 Nizam al Mulk built the 
first one to be constructed in Baghdad. To 
fulfill our program will require several sea- 
sons’ uninterrupted work, and this should 
vield both valuable objects and archaeo- 
logical information. C. K. WILKINSON 
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The peasants of Nishapir are continually 
digging away at the old mounds. They have 
the idea that earth taken from the ruins 
contains nitrates and that it fertilizes and 
lightens the soil of their fields. Often they 
uncover mud and baked brick walls, and 
occasionally they find excellent objects. As 
we were none too pleased in 1935 with the 
results of earls 
around Teppeh Alp Arslan, the most im- 
portant-looking mound in the plain (fig. 1, 
nos. 9 and 10), we began looking about in 
all these ready-made trial excavations for 
evidences of some impressive building which 
might yield architectural ornament in tile, 
carved stone, or plaster. Nearly every mound 


our test-digging on and 


of any size in the region between Sabz 
Pishan and Teppeh Alp Arslan showed 


fragments of plaster string courses of a 
rather unexciting type (fig. 30), a simple 
chevron in three or four planes, sometimes 
decorated with pear-shaped drops and scrolls 
in low relief. Many vards of this must have 
been produced, scarcely varying in size or 
height of relief throughout the whole period 
of its use. Carved plaster wall decoration 
common in Parthian and Sasdnian 
times and has continued so down to the 
present day, probably because of its cheap- 
ness and the ease and speed with which 
large areas may be adorned. The Persian 
has always liked to cover every available 
surface of his buildings with pattern. There 
was a great flowering of this art in Saljak 
times, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
from which numerous beautiful examples 
are known—such as those at Khargird, Kaz- 
vin, Ardistan, and Buzin. Nishapir had 
been founded by the Sdsanians and had 
been the residence of the great Saljiik, Alp 
Arslan, before he ascended the throne, and 
the home of Nizim al Mulk, his famous 
vizier, who caused the magnificent stucco 
Inscription in Khargird to be made. The 
latter had also built a madraseh in Nisha- 


Was 


( 


PLASTER DADO FROM SABZ PUSHAN 


Hence there was reason to hope that 
a persistent in all 


pur 
by search the holes we 
could find we might discover traces of really 
good things without preliminary digging. 
Luckily for us the local officials took an 
Interest in our doings, and when we talked 
them over with the representative of the 
Ministry of Education, who acts as superin- 
tendent of schools and guardian of the pious 
foundations and antiquities, he suggested 
going to look at a place where he had stopped 
the farmers from getting further dirt in the 
previous springtime, as they had pulled out 
several pieces of carved palmettes and bared 
the ends of two plastered walls. The dis- 
covery had come to his notice on one of his 
tours of inspection to the garden tomb of 
(Omar Khayyam; and fearing the destruc- 
tion of some important monument, he had 
thought it wise, as guardian of antiquities 
to ban all digging in that mound. Our visit 
showed us a bit of wall protruding from the 
side of the hillock 
dado of uncertain height 


with a smooth plaster 


topped by what 
appeared to be cusping and a horizontal 
band of interlaced straps deeply cut in the 
plaster. This was all the encouragement we 
needed to begin work at once 

A few days only were required to remove 
the debris from the top of the mound neat 
the exposed wall. Then with great care we 


{ 
} 


began cleaning along its face. In less than a 


meter the plaster decoration turned from 


southeast to southwest around a corner, and 
suddenly what we had thought to be cusps 
merged into a band of beautiful pattern, be- 
coming in the complete design the top part 
of a foliated medallion enclosing carved pal 
mettes. Summoning. all 
proceeded carefully 


knew it for 


our restraint we 
along the dado, as we 
Gradually 


now certain to be 


the long panel appeared and then an en 
column, part of 
Persie / i” Bau inst in 


p. Ol 


gaged the frame of a 


Mr.. Diez, 


hurasan (Hagen, 1923 
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nihrab set slightly back from the face of the 
Mor 


nd more pleased we continued our worl 


; 
main wall in a second corner (fig. 32 


iIncovering the northwest wall and reveal 


lor TY 7h h par ] {} >| nd van 
ng two squa4risn fj Nes vo 41 na one 


narrow one making a reveal between them 
a doorway and a hali- 


destroyed pier denuded of its ornament 


fig. 33). Then came 


| here was no sign of a fourth decorated wall 





j | } ! 
orming a room, so We could, in the interval 
ot deciding o1 n ( 
plaster } ive Our Mel 
or a plan of tl 
placed pern e al 
‘ 
» 

| ( LR (GMI ( 

QUISILIN VISILOT Ww. Doin I al ind d 


and to prevent the workmen from brushing 
against the walls during their work 


\s the 


cleared 1t became evident that we had 


area in front of the 


37), with our deco 


j 


courtvard (figs. 34 an 
ration forming the ornament of an iwdan, or 
niche, on its southwest side, and that to the 
east a somewhat similar feature could be ex- 
pected. We were prevented from going far 


in this direction by a mass of fallen carved 
plaster which we knew we could not pos 
sibly deal with in the three remaining week: 
of our season. We extracted two samples o 


the patterns (figs. 35 and 36), one from the 


southwest wall and one probably from the 


northeast wall, and then covered the rest 
over with a thick laver of mixed mud and 
straw and filled up the niche with eart! 
to await another vear. On the southeast side 
of the south 7wan, as a trial we cleared a bit 


of an adjoining room or pass 


iweway up tWo 


ARI 


steps running under the highest part of the 
mound and then turned to the northwest 
side where the doorway indicated a room. 
\s the mound grew shallower in this direc- 
tion and seemed to present no great diffi- 

itv, we thought it might quickly give us a 
clue to the uses of the building. We already 
knew from a fall of earth that the south- 
west doorjamb had a carved panel in place 
fig. 38) and that the back of the pier form- 
ng the other jamb also had some carving 
remaining near the top in the corner of the 


room. The doorjamb on the northeast side 


proved to have no decoration, a fact indi- 





Goo! tself when open Jay 


cating that the 


against it, for plaster carving would have 


disintegrated behind a banging door. The 
doorway led into a square domed room with 
another door leading directly into the court 
The dome of mud brick and the upper parts 
of the walls had collapsed, filling the cham- 
er. Soon the 


unexpected difficulty arose. 
The wall bricks, though of sun-dried mud 
and badly broken, still retained a thin coat 


plaster not more than a 


of smooth white 


millimeter thick, with traces of black 
painted lines. We despaired of working out 
what sort of decorative pattern they indI- 
cated, as the least touch caused the plaster 
to crumble and slide off. Eventually, b 


il section through the mass 


cutting a vertic: 
and following one of the long thin white 


lavers, gingerly lifting the overlving bricks 


and blowing and brushing off the loose dirt, 
we succeeded in uncovering a large section 


of the design originally on the southwest 


Ye. 7 a 
: Ua try . 
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FIG. 31. THE PLASTER PANELS ON THE NORTHWEST WALI 
OF THE SOUTH “IWAN 
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FIG. 32. THE SOUTH “IWAN’’ AT SABZ PUSHAN DURING CLEARING 
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wall (fig. 39). Unfortunately we could de- 
vise no means of saving it, and, after photo- 
graphing and drawing it, we were com- 
pelled to destroy it. Not far below this 
painting there was a layer of broken plaster 
carving, the remains of another dado which 
ran around the room below the painted 
decoration. Some small portions still ad- 
hered to the walls near the corners and the 
floor (fig. 42). The pieces were picked up 





FIG. 33. THE PANEL ON 

THE REVEAL IN THI 

NORTHWEST WALL OIF 
THE “IWAN” 


bit by bit, sorted into groups for the four 
walls, dried, and stored away. Among them 
were a few fragments of a Kiafic inscription 
in white on a blue ground, which started 
when in place just northwest of the doorwa\ 
leading into the courtyard and ended in the 
east corner. We had left the pier in this cor- 
ner between the two doors covered until the 
end; and now, cleaned with knife and brush, 
it presented a panel of palmettes within a 
border of conventionalized leaves and flat 
bands supporting a rectangle filled with 
Kific letters surrounded by a strapwork 
border (fig. 40). As a crowning feature there 
was a large ““‘pomegranate’’ flanked by two 


upswinging curved ornaments suggesting 
the streamers so common in Sasdnian work. 
[he decorative scheme of the room was now 
fairly clear. A carved dado made up of 
hexagonal medallions ran around the room 
under an inscription. Above this the walls 
were white with black and red painted dec- 
oration. In the south corner was a mihrab 
flanked by openwork plaster columns en- 
gaged in the wall (fig. 41); and in the south- 
east wall was a small niche, perhaps for 
books or lamps, with a simple geometrical 
ornament of an incised circle enclosing a 
rosette made by overlapping arcs of circles 
with the same radius as the surrounding 
circumference. [he incised lines were painted 
black and the rosette stood out white on a 
red ground (fig. 42 Ihe decoration of the 
upper part of the southwest wall consisted 
of a circle painted in red and outlined in 
black, enclosing scrolls of vines and flowers 
about a smaller circle. Under the large 
circle and tangent to it was a similarly 
treated semicircle. The background around 
this central feature was filled with rather 
summarily drawn plant forms. All this seems 
so free as to have been designed with the 
brush directly on the wall. Unfortunatel\ 
there was no indication of the treatment of 
the dome or its supports 

Our excavation time was now at an end 
and we turned to the problem of removing 
the 7w@n stuccoes trom the walls. The plas- 
ter had dried out and become quite hard; 
but it Was apparent that the deep carving, 
cracked and buckled, was in many places 
loose trom its background and that any 
movement would cause it to collapse. Many 
of our evenings were spent in discussing this 
problem, and, limited by Nishapir’s lack 
of resources, we agreed on the following 
process. First the surface was waterproofed 
by spraying with a celluloid solution; then 
it was coated about 1.5 cm. thick and all the 
carving filled up with mud mixed with just 
enough plaster to bind it into a soft cement. 
[his we hoped would hold the loose pieces 
in place. Next, a thick layer of a native mix- 
ture of mud and chopped straw (a strong 
resilient substance used by most oriental 
peoples to cover the outsides of mud houses 
and walls) was applied and bonded by deep 
scratches into the mud coating. As a final 
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stiffening we laid on a centimeter of plaster. 
After this had all dried out we cut out the 
wall above the dado in a long groove, sawed 
down the corners of the panels and down 
their backs, freeing them from each other 
and the walls. We cut thin grooves along 
the bases, sawed under the panels wherever 
possible, then snapped them forward and 
laid them face down on their elaborate cas- 
ing. Finally we waterproofed the backs and 
put on a layer of mud and straw and a cov- 
ering of plaster carefully joined to the outer 
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jects from excavations into two equal por- 
tions and assigning these parts by lot 
adopted on the advice of M. André Godard 
by the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts 
in Iran, could not be bettered. 

Phe nature of the building is not vet de 
termined. We must go further into the 
mound. The fragmentary inscription around 
the domed room, beginning on the north- 
east side with the formula ‘‘In the name ot 
God, the merciful and the compassionate’ 
and ending with the word “‘posterity’’ (al 
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FIG, 44. PLAN OF THE BUILDING IN THE MOUND 


SABZ PUSHAN 


skin over the front. Each panel was now 
entirely encased and when thoroughly dry 
was packed in a strong wooden box with 
straw and cotton for transportation to 
feheran. It was too late in the season to at- 
tempt a definite cleaning and restoration in 
time for the division with the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, so the precious cases remained in 
storage in the museum in Jeheran until we 
could return from our winter’s work in New 
York. They have now been cleaned, straight- 
ened, and restored, and casts have been 
made of the whole series. As Wilkinson says, 
half the originals and half the casts are in 
New York and the others in the Teheran 
Museum, where it is the intention to set up 
the whole series in its original shape. The 
excellent arrangement of dividing the ob- 


) 


seems to 


dkhirin) on the pier (fig. 40 be 
religious in character and possibly from the 
Koran; for example, chapter XXvI, verse 84 
part of the story of Abraham, says, “And 
ordain for me a goodly mention among 
posterity, a suitable expression for a tu 


ther with the 


nerary inscription. This, tog 
two iwans on the southeast and southwest 
sides of the court, suggests that our build 
ing may be a religious edifice—mosque 
tomb, or school—though a place for prayer 
in a large private house or a palace ts not 
impossible 

Che construction of the building lives up 
to the description in the tenth century of 
Ibn Haukal 

Sir. W 


grapby of Ibn Haukal (London, 1800), p. 213 


who says that the buildings 


Ouseley (trans The Onental G 
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I cla Lhe two ins are of trodden the variety serves to make it more interest- 
mud vith white plaster floors laid ng, constantly leading the eve to the dis- 
firectly on ‘ I Jus 1 front of the overy of new forms within the well-pro- 
plaster panels ! extending under then portioned scheme. There is no molding or 
ew centimeters w ile row of baked modeling of the shapes; all is severely re- 
bricl foundation tor the decoration stricted to two planes. The plaster when 
Ihe square room, probably because wa Ireshly excavated and still damp showed 
lomed. had on th 1k footing Of four clear evidences of having been polychromed 
to eleven courses of baked brick. The bricks lhe broad bands enclosing the foliated me- 


dallions were white, and the narrow fillets 





ire hard and pinkish and measure 0X 25 x 25 

m. All the walls were covered with the mix- next them on both sides were a bright golden 
ture of mud and chopped straw, known to — ocher. The flat outside frame was also vel- 
lrdnians as ka and then with plaster of low, with the interlacing strap border in 

FIG. 35. PATTERN FROM THE NORTHEAST 
ALI OF THE EAST NICHI 

varving thicknesses in extremely thin coats white in its midst. The star in the center of 

Our plaster panels on the south twa the right-hand sexfoil next the muihrab 
seemed to us, as they came fresh out of the 
damp earth, things of distinctive beauty and 
style, and as time has passed this impres- 
sion has only increased. [here is a masterl\ 


balance between the bands dividing up the 
surface and the detail filling the spaces. The 
palmettes and the flower and leaf forms 
always keep a firm outline, and the deeply 


cut diaper patterns of stars or triangles on 


many of the panels give a liveliness and 
color to the scheme without ever becoming 
monotonous or asserting themselves as the\ 
ften do in the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 


Throughout the whole dado 


O 
century work 
there is no repetition, but a constant change 
in drawing as the palmettes revolve about 
the centers of the fig. 43). Far 


y restlessness to the design, 


medallions 


from giving an 


showed vellow against a blue ground flecked 


with triangular shadows; and some of the 
palmettes had small specks of light red and 
deep blue unfortunately too widely scattered 
to permit of any reconstruction of the whole 
color scheme. Drying out has unhappily 
greatly dimmed all this painting 

[he technique involved in the production 
of this beautiful decoration is a facile one 
and, from some points of view, a singularly 
slipshod one. At the foot of the mud wall a 


row of burned brick was laid as a founda- 


tion. The wall was covered with a coat ol 
mud and straw about half a centimeter 
thick. Then several thin coats of plaster, 


as five, each about a 


sometimes many 
millimeter thick, were laid on. Apparently 
each coat was smoothed and allowed to dry, 
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and on the application of a new coat no 
scratches for bonding were made, the work- 
man relying on the rather slight adhesive 
quality of the plaster to keep it in place. It 
will later appear that some of these lavers 
did duty for a time as the wall finish before 
the elaborate ornamentation was. finally 
applied, but even that cannot excuse this 





FIG. 30, THE 


DECORATED DOOR]JAMB 


slipshod lack of bonding. On top of these 


thin layers a layer about two centimeters 
thick was spread to receive the carving 
Only one section of the heavy coat shows 
any bonding—the western third of the large 
panel, where deep erooves were cut. It is 
probable that the plasterer had misgivings 
about the permanence of so large an area 
unsupported near the setback of the mihrab 
(or that the proprietor was looking on while 
he worked there). Much of our trouble in 
reinforcing the plaster came from the sepa- 
ration of the palmettes from the background, 


20 


due to this failure to bond them; and, in 
fact, our original conception of simple cusp- 
ing at the top of a plain plaster band came 
from the complete falling away of the rest 
of the ornament on the southeast side of the 
Iwan where the peasants had exposed it. 
The design was now drawn out on the 
hardened surface and cutting began. By 
keeping the plaster damp, carving was made 
very easy. To remove the spaces which were 
to outline the pattern and giV e shadow to 
the design the chisel or knife was driven in 
at an angle along one edge of the drawing, 
and probably also away from the artisan 
who sat on the ground. Then on the other 
edge of the space the chisel was sent 1n per- 
pendicularly to the face and the chip fell or 
was lifted out. The result of the method is 
that one side of every hole slopes and one 
is at right angles to the surface, leaving the 
edges of the drawing sharp; acertain amount 
of chipping in the soft material due to 
crowding would result if both walls were to 
be cut at right angles to the surface and the 
surplus scooped out; and if both edges were 
sloped, making a V, there would be a loss of 
crispness in the shadows in the finished 
work. The workmanship in the domed cham- 
ber (figs. 40 and 41) was altogether inferior 
to that in the two iwans, though the tech- 
nique and construction were the same and 
the designs if better carried out would have 
been good. This falling off may have been 
due to haste or to a lack of light in the room, 
for certain fragments from the northeast 
side show more careful cutting. Similar vari- 
ations in the quality of the workmanship 
can be observed in the stuccoes from Sa- 
marra, particularly in those recently exca- 
vated by the Iraq Government, now on 
view in the Khan Ortma in Baghdad. 

\ll this elaborate plaster carving was not 
executed immediately on the completion of 
the walls but was an addition to an already 
existing building which had been in use for 
some time before its final decoration. The 
east wall of the iwan had once had a plain 
coating of plaster, over which at the time of 
redecorating about four centimeters of kab- 
gil had been spread as a bed for the carving. 
Ihe engaged column at the side of the 
mihrab was originally somewhat taller and 


more slender and capped by a_ball-like 
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capital later plastered over (fig. 45). The 
mihrab itself was wider and decorated with a 
trefoil-topped panel, the moldings of which 
were modeled in mud under its thin white 
plaster surface. The panel enclosed a linear 
pattern in black paint, some small 
ments of which showed where the later sur- 
face had flaked off. Other indications of this 
extensive redecoration came to light as we 


lrag- 


carried on the work of restoration in Tehe- 
ran last summer. So much of the ornament 
on the largest panel was loose from the thin 
background that it was necessary to turn it 
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filling up the spaces between them. The 


flourishes, it 1s to be noted, form no part of 
the shape of the letters themselves but ar 
developed from the outlines only. A glance 
at the plan (fig. 34) also shows evidence of 
remodeling. The mihrab in the iwdmn is in 
the west corner while that in the room ts in 
the south corner; and the wall separating 
them starts out with a thickness of but 25 
cm., only becoming the normal thickness by 
means of a reveal in the zwan sufficiently far 
from the rear wall not to obstruct the view 
of the mihrab. Moreover, the 7zwan mihrab 





FIG. 39 
THE UPPER PART O} 


face downward on a bed of cotton and scale 
off carefully the old unbonded layers form- 
ing the background, in order to pour on a 
strong new one securely bonded to the carv- 
ing. While doing this we found a layer in the 
midst of the laminations which appeared at 
first sight to have on it short Arabic sen- 


tences and single letters in ink. When 
cleaned these became mere scrawls; some- 


one had sat writing in the twa close to the 
wall and tried his reed pen on its gleaming 
surface. Again, when treating the top of the 
long panel with the Kific words from the 
pier of the domed room we found behind the 
inscription a layer with a much finer one 
drawn in gray paint and outlined with black 
on a white surface (fig. 44). The letters wert 
larger, three only occupying the space of 
seven in the carving, and far bolder in 


drawing, with a number of free flourishes 


THE SOUTHWEST WALL OF THI 


REMAINS OF THE DECORATION PAINTED IN BLACK AND RED ON 
DOMED ROOM 


crowded into the corner as it 1s has but Ont 


column, on the southeas 


t { 


and no tram 


ing at all next the wall (fig. 45). This seem: 
to indicate that the wall is an insertion and 
that the two mihrabs have been adapted 
from a single wide one originally in the 
middle of a long wall 

The excavation of this area of Sabz 
Piishan produced a number of coins to help 
us with the dating of the building. Dur 
ing the digging nine were picked out of th 


debris encumbering the site: seven of these 


belong to the vears between 770 and 815 
one to the early |ahirid period (before 850 
and one badly 


corroded, were found in the mud mortar be 


to about Iwo more 


1200 


tween the sun-dried bricks composing the 
pier in the east corner of the domed roon 
which was pulled down to free the plaster 
panel Happily _the last two were still recog 
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nizable as of the type from the north end of 
the mound dated a.H. 153 (A.D. 770) and so 
fixed for us the time after which the par 
tition wall must have been built. These 
eleven coins are somewhat disappointing in 
not giving us a date for our plaster carving 
but they, together with the indications ot 


remodeling already mentioned and the con- 





FIG. 40. PLASTER PANEL IN THE EAS] 
CORNER OF THE DOMED ROOM. NOW 
IN NEW YORK 


clusions Wilkinson has arrived at from the 
material uncovered at the north end of the 
mound, do enable us to work out 
chronology for the building. 

It seems clear that the first construction 


a rough 


was done in the second half of the eighth 
century and that of the 
erected the wall on the southeast side of the 
iwan, most of the long wall on the south- 
west originally ornamented by a central 
mihrab, and possibly the northwest wall of 
The thickness and build- 


structure then 


the room remain 


TROPOLITAN 
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ing technique are exactly paralleled by the 
earliest chineh walls in the northern cleared 
[his first structure fell into ruin in the 
more probably, was 


area 
ninth century, or, 
damaged during the long conflict between 
the |ahirids and the Saffarids in the third 
quarter of that century, when Nishapir 
repeatedly changed hands. Whatever the 
cause of the destruction the old walls were 
repaired and the plan modified by the in- 
sertion of the wall dividing the mihrab into 
two, thus creating the domed room. These 
changes were made with mud bricks instead 
of chineh, and in the room a footing of baked 
brick was put down, four courses being laid 
into the old southwest wall. The whole was 
then covered with a laver of kabel and 
finished with a surface of smooth white plas- 
ter. At this time the iwdan was left quite un- 
decorated except for the prayer niche, which 
had the long cylindrical column with the 
ball capital on one side and a pattern painted 
in black on white on its rear wall. The domed 
room was enriched with at least one band of 
erayv Kific lettering outlined in black on a 
white ground about 
floor, of which the only remains are those in 
figure 44. The form of three beautiful, 
strongly drawn letters is early, not far re- 


1.20 meters above the 


moved in type from those on the red and 
white bowl (fig. 2 
to the late eighth or the early ninth century. 
[his suggests that the rebuilding took place 
in the ninth century, perhaps in the period 
of ‘Amr ibn al Laith, the Saffarid, who first 
became governor in Nishapir in 879 and 


which has been assigned 


with some vicissitudes held the post until 
goo. Only the last seven vears of his tenure 
of office were quiet, but he is credited with 
having endowed the city of Nishapir with 
many buildings of public utilitv.* Our build- 
ing seems to have been of sufficient interest 
to have been kept in repair and freshened 
up from time to time with new decoration 
and therefore was probably not allowed to 
lapse into ruin for any great length of time. 

It is uncertain how long this first painted 
decoration lasted before the carved stucco 
was added to the iwan and the decorative 
scheme of the domed room changed into its 
final form. When we 
carvings we looked upon them as Saljik of 


first uncovered the 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, p. 336 
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the eleventh century, largely because a great 
deal of plaster ornament still exists from 
that period, because Nishapdr was taken by 
lughril Beg in 1037 and held by the dynasty 
until 1153, and because the largest mound 
in the field of ruins is now known by the 
name of Alp Arslan 
the existing SaljGk remains does not bear 
vigor and direct- 


However, a study of 
out this conjecture. The 
ness of the Sabz Pishan stuccoes, the build- 
ing up of the patterns entirely with pal- 
mettes of leaf and flower form without any 
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century) to see how different in quality js 
the SaljGk ornament from the simplic ity_of 
ours 

There is nothing so far discovered and 
published which resembles the Sabz Pishan 
panels as a whole; but 
features which are 


there are certain 
similar in the Friday 
mosque at Navin, though the mass of the 
work another character alto- 
gether. The soffit of one of the arches sup- 
porting the roof near the mihrab is made up 
f quatrefoil medallions 


there 1s of 


( surrounded by 





FIG. 43. THE LONG PANEL FROM 1 


interlacing arabesques, and the flatness of 


the surface, restricted as it 1s to a single 
plane except in minor details, are all char- 
acteristics unusual in SaljGk work. An over- 
elaboration and a restlessness of line and ot 
surface modeling nearly always mar the 
effect of that decoration, however sumptu- 
virtue of its extent and 
to look at 


ous it may be by 
technical facility. One has only 
the doorway of the Tomb of Jalal ad Din at 
Usgen in Turkestan (a.bp. 1152), particu- 
larly at the intrados of the arch,4 where the 
inscription is lost in the maze of a floral 
scroll and where the medallions which stand 
out strongly are filled with insignificant de- 
tail, or at the complex patterns and sur- 
faces of the Haidariyeh in Kazvin (twelfth 
(Berlin, 1930), pl 


4F. Cohn-Wiener, 7uran 
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leaves and palmettes. These medallions 
present an extraordinary resemblance to 
our quatretoil panel (fig. 31). There are the 
same curving leaf forms, apparently made 
up from vine leaves combined with acanthus, 
the same half leaves to fill in spaces, and the 
same central tuliplike motive. There is the 
same use of a small ring with a deepl\ 
pierced hole in its center at the base of the 
“tulip” and on the “leaves” and “flowers” 
in the spandrels surrounding the quatrefoll. 
Flury notes this ring as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the carving at Navin.* To be 
sure the two flowerlike shapes pierced with 
a diaper pattern to the right and left of the 
center of our medallion do not appear in the 


>S. Flury, “La Mosquée de Nayin,”’ Syria, 
vol. x1 (1930), figs. 3 and 4 
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Navin soffits, but the other forms are singu- 
larly like. A comparison of the alphabet 
used for the inscriptions in the Friday 
mosque with the Kific letters composing 
the words al akhirin on the panel (fig. 40) 
from the domed room also shows a marked 
relation. In both cases the lettering is char- 
acterized by stockiness, the individual let- 
ters have trilobate ends, and the base line is 
rigidly horizontal, broken in the example 
given by Flury? of the words al y6m al adkbir 





PAINTED INSCRIPTION 
FOUND BEHIND THE CARVING IN THE EASI 
DOMED ROOM 


FIG. 44. THI 


CORNER OF THI 


only by the curved line of the last letter, the 
ra, and in ours by the same letter made 
quite straight but slightly below the line 
rhe greatest difference is one of design, not 
of character: the /am alif at Navin 1s inter- 
laced twice and ends at the top in a complex 
floral finial; whereas in that from Sabz 
Piishan there is only one crossing near the 
base, and the top finishes with two simple 
trilobate ends back to back. 

Unfortunately for us the dating of Nayin 
is the subject of controversy ; there seems to 
be no written date in all the long inscrip- 
tions. Flury has, with a very convincing 


"Op. cit., fig. 1 
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argument, placed the stuccoes at the begin 
ning of the tenth century, basing his con- 
clusions on the style of the lettering and the 
similarities of the ornament to that from 
Samarra and at Ibn Tilin in Cairo. 

From considerations of alone it 
would seem best to date the Sabz Pishan 
plaster carvings in the latter half of the 


stvle 
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tenth century. We must also remember that 
in neither of the two areas excavated in the 
mound have any objects or coins been found 
which fall into the period of Saljik domin 
ion in Nishapir (1037-1153). The coins 
taken all together fall main 
groups: eighth and early ninth century 
second half of the tenth century (late 
Samanid), and twelfth century and later 
We have already | 


accounted for the first 
group in the earlier states of the building 


into three 


The last group, only three coins, is easil\ 
} 
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explained as having been dropped in the  Simjir was governor of Nishapdr under 
ruins by inhabitants of the near-by twelfth- | Mansir | and Nih II. It is to these twenty 
and thirteenth-century town (fig. 1, no. 4 vears that we may tentatively assign the 


lor we know that the city had been moved panels from Sabz Pishan. In our next 
after its destruction by the Ghuzz to a new season of work, during which we intend to 
te known as Shadhyakh.§ That leaves complete the excavation of the whole 
only the middle group, which belongs in the mound, we may find evidence to date more 
period of peace stretching over the vears certainly the building and its decoration, 


goi-981, during which Muhammad ibn — but it will be surprising if any necessary 


8 ¢ Barbier de Meynard. Dictionnatre revision 1s towards a later dating. 
graphique (Paris, 1861). pp. 570 ff WALTER HAUSER. 
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In the course of our work in Nishapdr 
during the last two seasons a sufficientl, 
large number of coins came to light to en- 
able us properly to place our ruins in the 
general history of the city. With the ex- 
ception of two copper coins which were in- 
side the mud bricks of the wall of the ‘“‘plas- 
ter’ room in Sabz Piashan, the coins all 
came out singly, a circumstance which in- 
creases their value as evidence for dating 
All the coins were corroded when found, and 
their condition after cleaning varies greatly 
depending on the stage to which corrosion 
had proceeded and upon the wear the coin 
had suffered before being buried. In most 
cases a sufficient amount of the inscription 
on the coin was visible after cleaning to 
make identification sure. In some cases the 
Inscription Was insufficient Or Was com- 
pletely effaced; but even then it was often 
possible to classify the coin within a group 
on the evidence of its size and condition and 
the general character of the metal. Certain 
of the coins dating later than the eleventh 
century, particularly a group which | be- 
heve may have been issued by members of 
the Golden Horde (1224-1502), | have 
listed as unidentified or have classified ten- 
tatively. Coins of which the ascription ts 
doubtful are indicated on the chart (see p 
39) by an interrogation point. 

Just as one occasionally picks up modern 
coins on the surface of old ruins, so in dig- 
ging one finds sporadic coins which have 
accidentally found their way into the com- 
pany of a group of coins of another date 
Chey may have been on or near the surface 
and have fallen into dirt being removed 
from a lower level, or they may even have 
been picked up by workmen on their way to 
the site and placed in the boxes for small 
objects from the ‘“‘dig’’ in the expectation 
of the usual reward for finds. In any case 
their significance for dating is small. A 
glance at the chart will show three main 


periods thus far definitely established b 


our work 

Of the thirty-eight coins from Sabz Pishan 
copper coms date 
ninth century, and 
leppeh Alp Arslan 


fig. 1, no. g), nine copper coins date fron 


fig. 1, no. 1), thirty-one 
from the eighth or earl 


of the thirteen from 


the same period. Of the remaining seven 
coins from Sabz Pishan, three (one silver 
and two copper) are of the late Samanid 
period and the other four (the ascription ot 
two of which is doubtful) are so varied in 
date as to be of no great significance. Als 
of no great significance so far are the r 
maining coins from Alp) Arslan 
From this it seems clear that we have a 


| eppeh 


group of ruins of the early period in each 
place and, in Sabz Pishan, ruins also of th 


Samanid period (tenth century 
Among the copper coins of the earlier 
period which are particularly interesting for 
their dates are two of the vears 731 and 73 
on which the mint ts effaced, and several ol 
the year 770 minted in Nishaptr. fron 
leppeh Alp Arslan came three coins issued 
in 748 by Aba Muslim ‘Abd ar Rahman 
who is famous in early Muhammadan his 
tory as one of the leading spirits in the re 
volt of the Persian Muslims against th 
Umayyad caliphs. The revolt succeeded 
the establishment at Baghdad of the ‘Ab 
basid caliphs, at whose court Iranian 
fluence was very strong. For the first tw 
caliphs, Aba Muslim governed Nishapdr 
after having chased out the last Uma 
governor. [he frequent practice of the ‘Ab 
basid caliphs of appointing their prosps 
successors as governors Of prominent 
or provinces, that they might gain vari 
practical experience in government, prob 
ably accounts for the coins of the Calipt 
Muhammad al Mahdi, who was honorar 
governor of Nishapir from 758 to 708. The 
extent to which the jurisdiction of thes 


governors sometimes reached ppar 
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from coins minted in Bukhara in 776 by 
\ba ‘Ain ‘Abd al Mahk ibn Yazid al 
Khurasani, who was at the time governor of 
Nishapir. We also have coins of his suc- 
cessor Mu‘adh ibn Muslim. Other interest- 


¥coins are those issued by the last gover- 


Ing 
nor to be appointed before the Tahirids es- 
tablished themselves in Nishapir. They 
bear the name of the subprefect (817-819 
Ghassan ibn ‘Abbad, and of the governor 
general of the eastern provinces, al Hasan 
ibn Sahl 

There are no coins from Sabz 
that belong to the period from about 820 to 
the rule of the SAmanid Nih ibn Mansir 
of whose coins we have three 


That circum- 


Pashan 


Q70-907), 
two copper and one silver 
stance—together with the fact that we 
know that there was much fighting and 
probable destruction at Nishapir from 867 
when the J ahirid governor was defeated by 
the founder of the next dynasty, the Saffa- 
rid, until the firm establishment at Nishapir 
of ‘Amr ibn al Laith in 892—supports Wil- 
kinson’s suggestion that the two periods of 
activity in Sabz Pishan were separated by 
a certain amount of destruction under the 
Saffarids 

\ third group of ruins can now be dated 
by the relatively large numbers of copper 
coins issued by the Khwarizmshah ‘Ala ad 
Din Muhammad ibn Takash which came to 
light on locations 3, 4, 6, and 7 (fig. 
Takash himself ruled in Khiva from 1193 
to 1199, but one of his sons was governor ot 
Nishapir from 1177 to 1196 for the last Sal- 
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jak ruler, Sinjar; and another son, ‘Ala ad 
Din Muhammad, who succeeded Takash, 
captured the city for himself in 1200 and 
ruled over most of Persia until his death in 
1220 on an island in the Caspian Sea, to 
which he had fled to escape the invading 
Mongols. Some of the coins are particularly 
interesting as they have on one side the 
name of the ‘Abbasid caliph, an Nasir 
lidin Wah (1179-1225), to whom ‘Ala ad 
Din rendered lip service up until 1217 when 
he adopted a heretical creed and prepared to 
put an end tothe ¢Abbfasid caliphate. There 
are from the same four places a few coins of 
the early period established at Sabz Pashan 
and Teppeh Alp Arslan, which help us place 
the lower levels of ruins. But that none of 
the Khwarizm coins was found on Teppeh 
Alp Arslan and only one or two in Sabz 
Piishan shows that those sites must by then 
have ceased to be 1n use 

From mound 5 (fig. 1) there Is a sufficient 
number of coins of the eighth and early 
ninth centuries, including a fine silver coin 
of the Tahirid ruler Talhah ibn | ahir which 
was minted in al Muhammadiva (Rayy) in 
825, to prove the presence of ruins of that 
period, even if there were not pieces of pot- 
tery from there identical with the earher 
pottery from Sabz Piishan. The evidence ol 
the other coins from there, as well as of the 
later coins from locations 3, 4, and 6 (fig 
1), is still too uncertain to permit us to draw 
conclusions. From other sources we know 
that the Mongol and Vimirid cities were on 


a different spot. }. M. Upton 
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